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Irurture. 

Salt  Ljakk  (JiTv,  August  0th,  1896. 
To  Whom  it  may  Concern: 

This  is  to  certify,  that  I,  Joseph  Warburton, 
being  a  sufferer  for  more  than  30  years  with 
hernia,  after  using  several  different  kinds  of 
trusses  I  only  received  temporary  relief.  About 
eight  years  ago  I  underwent  an  operation,  the 
doctor  using  the  knife,  I  only  recieved  relief  for 
the  time  beins.  On  June  20th  1  went  to  the 
Fidelity  Rupture  Cure  Co.  and  had  their  truss 
titted  to  me  and  received  my  first  treatment.  I 
wore  the  truss  night  and  day  for  five  weeks  and 
took  six  treatments.  On  July  25th  I  was  discharg- 
ed as  cured  and  received  my  Certificate  of  Cure 
which    is   a    guarantee  for    future    e.xigencies. 

While  receiving  treatment  I  attended  to  my 
business  and  daily  occupation.  I  have  discarded 
my  truss,  whicn  is  the  first  time  in  .30  years,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  permanently  cured. 

Al  desirous  of  asking  auy  questions  in  regard 
to  their  method  of  treatment,  please  call  at  No. 
667  South,  Seventh  East  Street,  and  1  will  answer 
all  questions.  Joseph  Warbubton, 

Bishop  First  Ward. 
FIDELITY  RUPTURE  CURE  CO., 
Rooms 429-4.30  Atlas  Block.  Salt  Lake  City.Utah. 

SEND  IT  TO  US  TOI?  PRICES. 

If  Return  Prices  Suit 
Send  us  Your  Order. 
Eleven  Departments  to  Choose  From. 
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See   our   .\dd.   in   "Young   Woman's  Journal." 

We  Ship  to  Ida.,  Wvo.,  Nev-,  Col.,  Ariz-  aad  Utah. 

Many  say  we  are  the  CHEAPEST  House  on  Earth. 

WEST'S  MAIL  ORDER  HOUSE, 

Offices  205-206  Whitingham  Block,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Please  flention  this  Paper  when  Ordering. 
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DR.  0.  B.  HEWETT, 

„•*   THE  LEADING  DENTIST  ^ 

in  the  lant  20  yean  nearly 
20,000  filling;  not  26 
bave  failed. 

2,000  crowns,  all  perfect. 

Over  800  bridges,  all  dolnx 
good  work  today. 

Filling     and     extracting 

without  pain. 

Uil?y  9ot  patro9iz(? 

THE  BEST. 

N.    STV^ITH      f     ••• 

Manufacturing  Optician. 


^^ 


EYES  TESTED  FREE.         -        LOWEST  PRICEJ 

1  OT    Main  Street. 

B,  R  SCHETTLER, 

'^'^  rvlain  Street. 
Formerly  connected  with  Zion's  Savings 
Bank,  does  a 

(Bencral  JBanl^ino  ^Business, 

and  desires  your  accounts,  both  Savings  and 
Commercial.  Interest  paid  on  Savings  Depo- 
sits.   Stocks  Bought  and  Sold. 


COLLECTIONS  ^'^ 

MADE   IN  ANT  PART  OF  THK  'WORLD. 


li   n  tll/T   '^°  '^^^^'  W.\NT  WORK?  JOIN  OUR  PUSH  I  NEW  SN..VP !     We  want  Good, 

H  U  It  1^  I  Rfliable  -•Vgents  in  every  town,  Gentlemen  or  Ladies.  Docs  not  matter  where 
J  XXl  LYXy  •  you  are,  you  can  wor.^  ibr  us.  Through  our  late  offer  we  received  orders  Irom  all 
over  this  state.  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Old  Mexico  and 
Canada.  We  distributed  lots  of  pictures,  and  good  ones  too.  We  make  larger  and  better  pictures  for 
less  uionev  than  anv  eastern  concern,  you  can  get  orders  in  every  home,  new  methods  which  makes 
canvassing  e  pleasure.  No  frames  or  cumbersome  boxes  to  carry  We  want  to  intrcxluce  our  superior 
pictures  to  every  home.  We  have  agents  that  have  taken  as  high  as  thirty  orders  in  one  day.  Hust- 
ling and  push  does  the  business.  You  can  build  up  an  independent  and  paying  business  for  your  self. 
You  can  get  more  orders  the  second  time  than  the  first.  Your  money  down  ;  no  waiting.  Write  at 
once  for  territory,  enclo.sing  2  cent  stamp  for  full  particulars.     .Address 

UTAH  PORTRAIT  CO.,    Office  Calder'5  Musk  Palace. 
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H.  S.  GODDARD,  (Baritone). 

PuBllof  Bto.  Strut,  New  York    Iftica  Culture  and  ArtlstlcSlnglna 

"itfr.  Goddard  possesses  a  mellmv^  well  trained 
baritoTie  voice ,  is  a  fine  singer,  and  competent  in- 
structor."— Musical  Courier,  N.  Y. 

STUDIO  in  Constitution  Building,  Salt  Lake  City. 


PROr.  C.  D.  Se^ETTLER 

GUITAR    VIRTUOSO. 

EaTCACUCR  OF  QUITSR  AND  MT^NDOLIN, 

ARTISTIC  PERFORMING  A  SPECIALTY. 

Open  for  engagements  and  director  of  clubs. 

"  Prof.  Sckettler  is  a  consummate  ntaster  of  the  Guitar." — 

Denver  News,  Sept.   1896. 

STUDIO  22  MAIN  STREET. 


CProf. 


ii]ve 


/lelloLR, 


Late  of  the  Faculty  of  J* 
Ann  Arbor  GDnservatory. 


PIANO, 
THEORY,/ 


-AND- 


5tudio 


-\ft^m 


SONSTITUTION 


ORGAN,      ''^^i^       BUILDING. 
Instructor]  of  Music  in    L.  D.  S.  College 


WILLARD  E.  WEI  HE. 

eraduate  from  Conservatory  of  music,  Brussels,  Belg., 
and  pupil  of  Denhna,  Berlin,  Germanv. 

Violin  Instruction  for  beginners  as  well  as 
the  advanced  student. 


214-215    CONSTITUTION    BLDG. 


.qjgeSgSS^ggegSSSsSe^Ss  ggggggge? 


See  second  page  of  advertisements  of 
Professionals. 


PROI=ESSION7^LS. 


Arthur  Shepherd, 

Lcifc  OrddiKite  of 
New  Ciuikiivl  Coivscrvntor/ 

of  l'\USW,  liOStOIA. 


^^  leacKer   of    Jj  iaaG-rorte. 

"^  &  230  ConstiTutionlldg^ 
SjPs.lt   ljPlPce  (3mr. 


C  M.  HAI^PIS, 


VIOLINIST. 


^ 


TEACHeS  THE- 

Genuine  German  method  of  Violin  play- 
ing, which  he  received  in  Berlin  under  the 
World  Renowned  teachers,')  Wirth  and 
Hollander. 

Studio,  Room  414,  Templefon  Block, 
Salt  Lake  City,  -  -  -  Utah. 


UTAH  IIWPLEIHENT  GOIWPflNY. 

231  and  233  State  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

300  Califor- 
nia New 
Style  Steel 
Plows. 

300   Moline 
Scotch 
Clipoer 

Steel  Plows. 

We  have  a  car  load  of  Flyingf  Dutchman  Sulky  and  Gang  Plows,  Good  Enough 
Sulky  and  High  Flyer  Sulky.  200  Steel  Harrows  with  Runners.  200  Solid  Steel 
Cultivators.     Write  for  Circulars  and  Prices.     They  must  be  sold  this  Spring. 


WE5TEPN  DENTAL  CO, 

ROOMS  31=32  EAGLE  BLOCK, 
S.  E.  Cor.  2d.  So.  &  W.  Temple- 

Office  Hours:  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.     Sundays,  10  a.ni.  to  4  p.m.  j*  j*  ^ 

PRICES     •••     TO     ■••     SUIT     •••     THE     f     TIIVIES. 

Best  Set  of  Teeth  $8.00. 


NO  CHARGE  TOR  EXTRACTION  WHEN  PLATES  ARE  ORDERED. 


Cement  oi"  Bone  Filling;,  -  -50 
Amalgam  Fillinj?:,  -  -  .  .50 
Silver  Filling-  _         _         _         .75 

Gold  Filling, 


Teeth  Cleaned, 
Solid  Gold  Crowns, 
Porcelain  Crowns, 
$1.00  and  up. 


50  and  up 

$4.00  to  $6.00 

4.00 


CROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY.    TEETH  EXTRACTED  25  CENTS. 


ALL  WORK  SKILFULLY  PERFORMED  AND  GUARANTEED. 

EXK7«SINKTION     FREE.  GliZE     WS     K     C7?I_L* 


Windham  ludustrv  Goosberrv. 


Iplant  XLvccs,  ^  ^  ^ 

NEVER      SO     CHEKP. 

They  will  grow  while  you  sleep  and  in  a  iew 
years,  if  properly  cared  for,  return  an  hundred 
fold.  We  still  have  a  large  and  complete  assort- 
Bient  of  the  leading  varieties  of  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees.  Small  Fruits,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
etc.  Send  us  a  list  of  your  wants  or  call  at  our 
office  30S-9  Atlas  Block.  Correspondence  so- 
licited.    Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

UTAH  NOf^SEt^Y  CO. 

(Mention  this  Paper.) 


^^  iJp-To-Dat(^  ^001^1171^  S^'?oo' 

teaches  its  pupils  to  use  nothing  but 
the  highest  grade  groceries  when  pre- 
paring food  in  relation  to  hygiene. 
That  is  the  only  kind  finds  room  in 
our  choice  stock. 

Telephone  60 1 .  220  Mairv  Street. 

BLiYTHE   GROCEHV  CO. 


HOME  C00I<TN<3- 

There  is  no  one  thing  that  causes  so  much 
dissatisfaction  in  the  home  as  a  poorly  cooked 
meal.  The  cook  or  the  wife  generall)'  is  sure 
to]^bc  blamed   for  this,    and  that  unjustly  too. 

THIS  CAN  BE  AVOIDCD      "'^ 

By^purchasing  one  of  our  CELEBRATED 

HO]VIE  CO]VIFORT  RRHGES. 


They  are  the  Best  Cookers  and  consume  less  fuel,  in 
proportion,  than  any  other^Range  on  the  market.  In 
Range  building,  they  stand  at  the  head  for  perfection 
and  durability.  They  have  taken  gold  medals  and 
diplomas  at  every  Exposition  and  Fair  where  they 
have  been  entered. 

A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  WITH  EACH  RANGE. 


Qo/Tie  a^d  5<?e  Tl?<?fn  at  our  )^ome  Offiei?.  ^ 

HOIWE  COMFORT  HflflGE  CO., 

33  West  First  South  St. 


A  COMPLETE  COOK  BOOK  TREE.    SEND  POP  IT- 


602  STATE  STREET, 
p.  O.    BOX  1201- 


T.  H.  McMURDIE,  ^  ^  ^ 

i^iANuracTURER  or 

CEMEXERV     EEINCIING, 


All  kinds  of  .^  .^ 
Iron  and  Wire 


Fencing.     rfiyY^W^W^ 
Bank  and  Office  |    ^   1     ^  fi\         A  A 

Railing. 


General  Black- 
smithing 
and 
Scale  Work. 


i 


Flower  Stands, 
Window  Gaurds, 
Fire  Escapes, 
Stable  Fixtures 
and 
every    description    of 
Wire  and  Orna- 
mental Iron 
Work. 


MY  SPECIALTY  IS  v?t  ^  ,M 

ORNAyWENTAL  AND  CE/V\ETERY  IRON  TENCING. 

Estimates  and  Specifications  Furnished 
on  Application  either  in  Person  or  by  Mail. 

OOODS    THE    BEST.  PRICES    THE    LOWEST. 

T.  H-  McMURDTE,  SaTt  I,ai<s  Ctty. 

Mention  the  Juvenile  Instructor. ) 


BuyTHS 


ISN'T  AN  EASY  MATTER 

The  best  Oculists  and  Opticians  are  not  mag- 
icians.    They  can't  restore  sight  to  the  blind. 

Don't  wait  to  consult  until  you  can't  see  well. 
It's  little  things  that  count — a  little  headache,  a 
lew  spots,  burning  sensations.  These  are  the 
warnings  to  be  heeded. 

It  is  better  too  early  than  too  late. 

Careful  examination  of  the  eyes  is  free  and 
painless. 

GRADUATE  AND  PRACTICAL  OPTICIAN.     172  MAIN  ST. 


We    grind    all     lenses   on    the    premises   and 
guarantee  satisfaction. 


Standard  Iipstru/nepts  of  tl^e  U/orld. 


PIANOS  ^  ^  Mi 


Steinway,  Kimball,  Vose  &  Sons. 


ORGANS  ^  ^ 


Mason  &  HamUn,  Kimball. 

SOLD    FOR    CASH,  OR  ON    EASY   TIME 
PAYMENTS. 

(^*        t,?*        ^* 

Guitars,  Mandolins,  Violins,  Banjos. 
Latest  Sheet  Music.  Everything 
known  in  Music.  Orders  from  the 
countrj'  will  have  special  attention. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
returned. 

D.  O.  CALDER^S  SONS 

SALT  LAKE  QTY. 


FROM    FACTORY    TO    CUSTOMER. 

'^GABLE  PIANO  GO.,-- 


SOI^E    MANUFACTURERS 


The  Celebrated  The  5wcer  ToiAcd 

CONOVER,  CHICAGO 

SCHUMANN,  COTTAGE 

KINGSBURY  PIANOS.  ORGANS. 


piapos  from  $200.   dp. 
Or^ar^s   from   $60.    tip. 


5(?r/T\s  $10.  <5asl?,  $10.  per  (Hoi^tl?. 
5(^rms  $5.  Qasl?,  $5.  per  /T\o[^tl?. 


First-CIass  Instruments,  Lowest  Factory  Prices.     No  disposing  of  Customer's  paper  as 

Consignment  Houses  must  do.     Here  to  stay  and  do  Exactly  as  we  Agree. 

Write  for  List  of  Prominent  Church  and  State  Officials  and  other 

Prominent  Citizens  of  Utah  who  have  used  our  Pianos 

from  One  to  Twelve  Years. 


SPSCIKU     CONF=eR©NCE     C\JT     PRICB     SKLE 

on  all  PIANOS  and  ORGANS.     Prices  that  will  [surprise  and  please  you.     Don't  forget  the  Place. 

CABLE  PIANO  CO.,  238  Main  Street. 


J.  M.  CHAMBERLAIN,  Ass't  Manager. 


J.  W.  VANSANT,  Manager. 


There's  Only 

One  Railroad 

That  operates  its  trains  on  the  famous  block 
system  between  Omaha  and  Chicago; 

That  lights  its  trains  by  electricity  throughout; 

That  uses  the  celebrated  electric  berth  reading 
lamp; 

And  that  road  is  the 

CHIOXC.O,  yVAILWAUKIir:, 

&  5T.  PAUL. 

It  also  operates  steam-heated  vestibuled  trains, 
carrying  the  latest  private  compartment 
cars,  library  buffet  smoking  cars,  and  palace 
drawing-room  sleepers. 

Parlor  cars,  free  reclining  chair  cars  and  the  very 
best  dining  car  ser\'ice. 

For  lowest  rates  to  any  point  east,  apply  to  ticket 

agents,  or  address 

L.  L.  DOWNING, 

Commercial  Agt. 

212  South,  West  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


THE  GREATEST  BOOK  OF  THE  AGE  I 
Should  be  Iq  Every  Home  and  Librar;. 

THe  People's  Bime  fllstonj 

In  writtnn  by  Itiffht  Hon.  WilHnre  Kwart  Glodtttone, 
Ez-PrHriiiHr  of  (Ireiit  Kriliftn  unri  IreliinH,  ChpHter, 
Kii«.;  Kov.  A.  H.  Siijce.  Qm-eri'M  ColIfiKe.  Oxford,  EnK,: 
l((tv.  Siiinuol  IvoH  CurtiHH,  D.  I)..  Chictuio  TheoloKicul 
Hetninury.Ohk'UKO,  III.:  Kev.  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D. I>.. 
K.K.S..  Dean  of  Cfint«rhury.  CHnlertmry.  V.dk-,  Kev. 
Klmur  H.  Ciii'«n.  IJ.lJ.,TuftH  ColleKe,  Some rvi lie,  Mhhm.; 
It**v,  Friink  W  fiuciHimluw,  I.J.  D.,  Arniuur  Institute, 
ChictiKQ.  111.;  Krv.  Oeorwe  F.  PentccoHt,  iJ.L).,  Marylo- 
hone  Pre^byteriiin  Church.  London,  tny.;  Rev.  R.  8. 
MacArthiir.  1>,0..  CfilvHry  RHptim  Church.  New  York 
City.  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Martyn  Summerbell.  IJ.L).,  Muia 
Street  Free  Baptist  Church,  Lewinton,  M«.:  Rev.  Frank 
M.  BriHtol.  U.I>..  First  M**thodist  Fj-if^copal  Chnrch, 
Kvunnton.  III.;  Rev,  W.  T.  Moore,  LL.IX.  "The  ChriH- 
tian  ('ommoQwealth,"  London.  EnK.;  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  D.U.,  South  ConKrecational  Church, 
Boston,  Mass.;  Rev.  .Toseph  Agar  Beet.  D.D..  Wesleyan 
College,  Rictimond,  Kne.f  Kev.  Caspar  Rene  Grecory, 
Leipzi»j  University,  LeipziK.  Germany;  Rev.  Wm. 
Cleaver  Wilkinson.  D.D.,  University  of  ChicaKO.  Chi- 
cago, III.;  Rev.  Samuel  Hurt,  D.D.,  Trinity  ColleKe. 
Hartford,Conn.;Rev..J.  Monro  Gibson .  D.U..  St.  John's 
Wood  Presbyterian  Church.  London,  Enn.;  Rev.  George 
C.  Lorimer,  LL.D.,  The  Temple,  Boston.  MaHH. 

POIMLAK  KUmo\.-&12  paces.  67  full-i-ape  illustra- 
tions, cilt  edges,  cloth,  $4.50;  half  levant,  $5.00;  fuH 
levant,  ^.00. 

(ii  AKTO  EUITIO\.-i,2eo  pases.  200  fnll-page  illastra- 
tions.  Style  A— gilt  edges,  full  levant,  one  volume, 
f  15.00;  Style  B-two  volumes,  full  levant,  tufted.  $a  00  ; 
in  16  PARTS,  quarto  size,  review  questions  to  each, stiff 
paper  covers,  sewed,  trimmed  ^lil:htly,  $1.00  each  part. 

For  sale  at  all  bookstores  and  by  booksellers.  For 
further  information,  write  HENRY  O.  SHEPARD, 
Publisher, 212  and  214  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


SAVE  PBEYI 

^^GET  THE  BESTI 

YOU  CAN  DO  THIS  BY  BUYING  A 


L. 


SOLD  CHEAPER  (Quality  Considered)  and  on 
Easier  Terms  than  any  other.  Do  not  be  persuaded 
to  buy  a  Sewing  Machine  till  you  have  examined  and 
tested  a  NEW  WHITE. 

Send  to  me  for  Prices  and  Terms  and  a  Machine 
for  trial. 

E,        MALL,  29  West  First  5outh  St., 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,   UTAH. 


CLIMAX   STEAM    ENGINE. 

SIL-iZER    BROS. 

Builders  of  all  kinds  of  Mining  Machinery, 

Iron  Works,  Machine  Shop  and  Foundry. 
Make  all  kinds  of  Iron  and  Brass  Castings  and 
Forgings.  Can  furnish  all  kinds  of  Mining 
Machinery.  Mining  Cars  with  self-oiling  Axles 
and  Wheels,  also  Iron  Architectural  Work  in  all 
its  branches.  We  have  lately  added  to  our  plant 
machines  for  Grinding  and  Corrugating  Flour 
Mills  Rollers.  Agents  for  Miller  Duplex  Pumps. 
Office  and  works  at 

149  W.  North  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Up  town  office,  77,  79,  South   Temple   Street 
Telephone  456. 

fl  NE.W  PROBLEM 

WE  MAKE 

Tailor  Made  Suits  to  Order  -      $12.00  and  up. 
Full  Dress  Suits,  -                -  30.00       " 

Overcoats,     -  -  -         12.00       " 

Pants      -  -  .  3.00       " 


French  Dry  Cleaning,  Repairing  and  Altering. 

Suits  Pressed,  only 
Pants  Pressed,  only 
Suits  Cleaned,      15  to  65  cts  1 
15  cts  ' 


Pants  Cleaned,  10  to  15 
Suits  Scoured  and  Pressed, 
Pants  Scoured  and  Pressed, 
New  Seat  in  Pants, 


-  35  cts. 
15  cts. 

French  Chemical 
Dry  Cleaning. 

-  $1-50 
50  cts 

25  to  40  cts 


Altering  and  Repairing  Artistically  Done. 

ONLY  FIRST-CLASS  TAILOR  WORK  DELIVBRBD 

Clothes  called  for  and  Delivered. 
Drop  us  a  Postal  Card. 

F.  A.  SAKUTH  TAILORING  CO., 

145  W.  Second  South  Street, 

Opposite  Board  of  Trade  Building,  One-half  Block 

West  of  Post  Office. 


COME  TO  US  .^  ^ 

If  you  would  have  5'our  teeth  in  per- 
fect condition.  We  will  make  them 
as  perfect  as  possible  for  them  to  be. 
We  are  modern  dentists,  and  there 
is  no  necessity  of  dreading  a  visit  to 
us.  Our  prices  are  satisfactory,  and 
we  suit  the  most  economical.  Parlors 
at  162  Main  St.,  First  floor  of  Auer- 
bach  Building.     Rooms  200  and  201. 

(^W  ^w  t^^ 

DR.  E.  M.  KEYSOR. 


I  am  going  after  a  can  of  SALiTAIR  BAK- 
ING POWDER  for  my  Mamma ;  she  said  it 
was  only  35c  a  pound  and  thatthe  picture 
of  Saltair  Beach  was  on  every  can. 


Save  your  Money   and    wlien    you    get  a 
dollar,   deposit  it  with 

TRUST 
"^ ""''    COnPANY. 


We  pay  5  per  cent,  interest  on  Saving 
Deposits  in  any  amount,  from  one  dollar 
to  thousands.  Write  for  any  information 
desired. 


WiLFORD  Woodruff, 
President. 


George  M.  Cannon, 
Cashier. 


DRUNl^EMNESS  IS  A 
DISEASE  ^  J-  ^ 
AND  CAN  BE  CURED! 

^v    ^v    ^^% 

The  world  believes  that  Drunkenness  and 
the  use  of  Opiates,  at  certain  stages  becomes  a 
disease.  That  they  are  curable  has  been  demon- 
strated. The  all-important  question  now  is, 
where  can  this  relief  be  found? 

If  fifteen  years  of  success  in  the  treatment 
of  these  addictions  and  over  30,000  positive  and 
accredited  cures  prove  anything,— if  the  fact 
that  the  Medical,  Religious,  Legal  and  Industrial 
Worlds  accept  it  has  any  added  weight  with  the 
reader,  then  the  question  is  answered  in  that 
best  authorities  have  conceded  the  fact  that  the 
KEELEY  CURE,  as  discovered  by  Dr.  Leslie  E. 
Keeley,  of  Dwight,  Ills.,  and  administered  by  all 
duly  authorized  Keeley  Institutes,  is  the  only 
Cure  for  these  Diseases,  and  the  one  Panacea 
for  the  resultant  evils. 

Address  all  Communications  to 

I^EEliEY  IflSTITUTE, 


THE  CHEAPEST 
HAIR  TONIC^> 

Is  the  one  that  will  stop  the 
Hair  from  falling  out  and 
cause  a  new  growth.  Dora's 
Hair  Tonic  is  just  that  kind 
— cooling  and  invigorating 
to  the  scalp,  removes  Dan- 
druff, prevents  the  hair  from 
falling  out,  and  where  other 
remedies  fail,  almost  invari- 
ably produces  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  hair. 
Price,  SOc  a  bottle. 

DRUEHL  &  FRANKEN, 

Practical  and  Reliable  Druggists, 

S.  E.  Cor  Main  aud  3rd  Soutli  Sts.,  Salt  Lake  City    Utah 


Bring  us  your  prescriptions.      We  will  fill  them 
accurately.     You  will  find  our  prices  reasonable. 

***      Cbc  Pbconix      *** 
mutual  Cife  Insurance  Co. 

Of  l)dtiford,  Connecticut 

FORTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  SHOWS, 

Assets $11,054,673 

Surplus 623,875 

Paid  Policy-Holders  since  organization 

over 37 ,000,000 


All   dividends  are   paid  annually ;    either  the 
premium  is  reduced  each  year,  or  amount  of  In- 
j   surance  increases. 


This  Company  makes  Loans  on  their  own 

Policies  after  three  years  payments 

are  made. 


SHUT    UHKE    CITY, 


UTHH 


Energetic  Solicitors  wanted  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 
C.  R.  CURTISS,  Manager. 

I   Rooms  4  and  5  Atlas  Block,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Or^fi.i\for  yo\Jt^Q  JATTCR  Day  c^ 
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IN  THE  LAND  OF  THE  CZAR. 


In  Russia  one  finds  a  state  church, 
and  an  official  religion.  Absolute  toler- 
ation for  religious 
beliefs  and  prac- 
tices is  professed, 
yet  but  one  sect  is 
recognized  by  the 
government  as  or- 
thodox, and  this 
counts  among  its 
members  fully 
four-fifths  of  the 
population.  This 
great  national 
church,  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  as  it 
is  more  generally 
called,  is  of  the 
Greek  Catholic 
order.  Many  of 
its  ce  r  e  m  o  n  i  a  1 
rites  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic 
church;  but  there 
are       fundamental 

differences  between  the  two  bodies,  and 
among  the  principal  points  of  distinction 
is  the  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Greek 
church  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  pontiff. 

The       introduction      of       Christianity 


STREET  CHAPEIy.  AT  KHARKOV,  RUSSIA. 


among  the  Russians  and  the  recognition 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  as  the  church  of 
the  empire  are  interesting  subjects  in 
the  study  of  Russian  history. ^'JJt  or  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  mon- 
archy with  the 
Scandinavian  war- 
rior, Ruric,  on  the 
throne,  the  people 
were  pagans.  After 
the  violent  death 
of  Igor,  son  of 
Ruric,  and  third 
ruler  of  the  new 
empire,  O  1  g  a, 
widow  of  Igor, 
became  regent: 
and  in  this  cap- 
acity she  directed 
the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment for  twelve 
years,  during  the 
minority  of  her 
son  S  v  i  o  t  a  s  1  af . 
Olga,  since  known 
in  history  as  the 
"  Wise,  "and  called 
by  some  historians 
the  "  Mother  of  Russian  civilization,  "  was 
a  woman  of  energy  and  ability.  Having 
visited  Constantinople  for  the  purpose 
of  witnessing  the  operation  of  the  Greek 
church,  and  becoming  perhaps  dazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  the  ceremonial    wor- 
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ship  there  practiced,    she    formally   em- 
braced    the     Christian    faith,     and    was 
baptized    by  the  patriarch  himself,   who 
accompanied     the    ordinance     with     the 
benediction,    "Blessed    art    thou    among 
Russian     women,     in      that      thou      hast 
turned  from  darkness  unto  light.      From 
generation     unto     generation     shall     the 
Russian  people  call  thee  blessed."      Her 
course  of    life  subsequent  to  her    initia- 
tion   into    the    Christian    church    would 
indicate  that   the  conversion   was    rather 
of  the  head  than  of  the  heart;   for,  while 
the    general    results    of     her     rule    were 
good,  she  manifested   very    liberal   opin- 
ions as  to   what  constituted   true     Chris- 
tian virtues.      It  was  not,  however,  until 
988    A.     D.,    during    the    reign     of    her 
grandson,     Vladimir     I.,     surnamed    the 
"Great,"  that  the  Christian  religion  was 
formally  adopted,   and  the  Greek  Catho- 
lic church  made  the  church  of  the  state, 
it   is  said    that    this  emperor  published 
his    intention   of    renouncing   the    pagan 
belief  of  his   fathers,    and   called   for    the 
representatives  of   the    various    sects    to 
argue    before    him    in    support    of    tiieir 
several  creeds.     He  was  attracted  by  the 
bright   promise    of  voluptuous   pleasures 
in     connection      with      the      prospective 
Mohammedan   heaven,  but  he  could   not 
adopt  the  required  abstinence  from  wine. 
The  Jewish  faith  was  rejected   with  dis- 
dain, when  its  representatives,  in  answer 
to  his  question,     "Where  is  your    coun- 
try'?'    replied  that  God  had    taken   away 
their  home  and  had  dispersed    them    in 
anger.      The  Czar   in  a    rage    exclaimed, 
"What,  do  you,  who  are  cursed  of  God, 
pretend     to     teach     others?     Away,     we 
have    no    wish    to    lose    our    lands    like 
you.  '*     The     Roman     Catholics     would 
have  won  him   but  for  his    fear  that    the 
papal  power  if  once  acknowledged  might 


*  Gossip  :  History  of   Runsia. 


be  used  to  restrict  his  own.  The  por 
trayal  of  redemption  through  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  with  reward  for  righteousness 
and  punishment  for  sin,  as  laid  before 
him  bj  the  Greek  priests,  affected  him 
deeply,  and  he  straightway  adopted  that 
as  tne  religion  of  his  people.  His  zeal 
for  the  new  faith  was  seemingly  bound- 
less. Every  indignity  that  could  be 
suggested  was  perpetrated  upon  the  idols 
and  pagan  shrines  which  before  his 
conversion  had  been  held  sacred;  and  a 
wholesale  baptism  was  performed  b}'  his 
decree  in  the  waters  of  the  Dneiper. 
From  that  time  until  the  present,  his 
church  has  been  the  orthodox  church  of 
Rus.^ia. 

Concerning  the  power  of  the  church  in 
national  affairs,  and  the  existing  plan  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  and  govern- 
ment, something  may  be  said  on  a  future 
occasion;  for  the  present  let  us  observe 
the  influence  of  the  church  among  the 
people  in  general,  and  note  some  of  the 
effects  of  their  zeal. 

Among  the  church  members,  are  prac- 
tically all  of  the  peasants  and  other 
lower  orders  of  the  Russian  people.  It 
is  a  matter  of  open  boasting  with  the 
educated  classes  that  the  church  has  lost 
its  hold  upon  them;  nevertheless  most 
of  these  even  are  officially  registered  as 
communicants  in  the  national  church. 
But  the  fact  that  one  is  officiall\ 
recognized  as  a  Christian  affords  no 
evidence  that  he  considers  himself  a 
Christian.  This  is  illustrated  by  a 
strange  condition  now  existing  among 
many  of  the  Finnish  and  Tartar  tribes. 
The  Tartars  are  mostly  Mohammedans, 
though  many  of  them  have  received 
Catholic  baptism  and  so  supposedly  have 
been  brought  into  the  orthodox  fold. 
Yet  their  belief  has  been  in  no  wise 
changed.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
vast  numbers  of  these  have  openly   pro- 
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fessed  Christianity,  while  in  reality  they 
scorn  its  precepts.  Until  recently,  bap- 
tism and  the  regular  payment  of  dues  to 
the  priest  were  regarded  as  sufficient 
evidence  of  official  connection  with  the 
church;  and  uncounted  thousands  of 
Mohammedan  Tartars  were  thought  to 
have  become,  in  this  way.  Catholics. 
When,  however,  an  authoritative  confir- 
mation of  the  supposed  converts  was 
attempted,    and    the    requirement    made 


PRIMITIVE  SHRINE  BY  THE  WAYSIDE  AND  NATIVE 
boy:  PROVINCE  OF  VIATKA,  RUSSIA. 

that  they  attend  to  the  duties  enjoined 
by  the  church,  strong  opposition  was 
shown;  and  as  announced  by  trustworthy 
authority  it  was  found  "  tiiat  a  long 
series  of  evident  apostacies  coincides 
with  the  beginning  of  measures  to  con- 
firm the  converts  in  the  Christian  faith. 
There  must  be  therefore  some  collateral 
cause  producing  those  cases  of  apostasy 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  con- 
tiary  might  be  expected."      D.    M.    Wal- 


lace, a  member  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Geographical  Society,  whose  translation 
of  the  original  statement  is  giv^.n  in  the 
foregoing,  comments  as  follows:  "The 
mysterious  cause  vaguely  indicated  is 
not  difficult  to  fin  i.  So  long  as  the 
government  demanded  merely  that  the 
supposed  converts  should  be  inscribed 
as  Christians  in  the  official  registers, 
there  was  no  official  apostasy;  but  as 
soon  as  active  measures  began  to  be 
taken  'to  confirm  the  converts'  a  spirit 
of  hostility  and  fanaticism  appeared 
among  the  Mussulman  population,  and 
made  those  who  were  inscribed  as  Chris- 
tians resist  the  propaganda."* 

The  Tartar  boasts  that  God  gave  him 
his  religion  as  also  the  color  of  his  skin; 
but  that  the  religion  of  the  Russians  is  a 
thing  that  man  has   made. 

Yet  among  the  true  Russians  of  the 
peasant  classes,  religious  profession 
carries  with  it  a  devotion  that  is  rarely 
equaled.  They  are  outwardly  devout 
and  pious  in  the  extreme,  in  their  com- 
pliance with  all  ceremonial  requirements. 
Far  from  being  ashamed  of  their  reli- 
gion, they  delight  to  manifest  their 
zeal  in  the  most  public  manner.  Every- 
where, throughout  this  vast  empire,  the 
traveler  finds  shrines  for  worship;  and 
these  range  from  the  magnificent  cathe- 
drals of  the  great  cities,  some  of  which 
represent  the  wealth  of  a  principality, 
to  the  simple  cross  or  the  painted  icon 
set  up  by  the  roadside.  In  every  rail- 
way station  such  a  shrine  is  erected, 
that  the  passenger  may  not  be  without 
the  means  of  rendering  his  devotions. 
We  will  hope  to  examine  some  of  the 
greater  churches  when  we  come  to 
speak     of     city     life     in      Russia. 

But  besides  these  there    are    numerous 


*D   Mackenzie  Wallace  :    Hiissia   page   IfiO,  quoting 
from  a  serai-official  article  published  in  June,  1872. 
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littlf  chapels,  each  witli  its  corps  of 
pru-sts  and  assistants,  erected  at  street 
corners,  at  tlie  entrance  to  bridges, 
and  elsewhere.  Our  first  illustration  is 
from  a  photos.;raph  taken  near  the  railway 
station  at  Kharkov,  in  central  Russia. 
It  is  a  small  chapel,  with  room  for  but 
few  worshippers  at  one  time;  it  is  not 
intended  for  public  mass  worship,  how- 
ever, but  rather  for  the  passers-by  who 
may  wish  to  offer  their  prayers  while 
going  to  or  from  their  places  of  work. 
Within,  are  pictures  and  statues  of 
saints,  each  with  a  receptacle  before  it 
for  the  sacred  tapers.  These  candles 
are  kept  on  sale,  and  each  visitor  is 
expected  to  purchase  a  number  corre- 
sponding to  his  wealth  and  zeal,  with 
which  to  illuminate  the  icon  that  repre- 
sents the  saint  of  his  choice.  The 
candles  are  rarely  allowed  to  burn  ^out; 
when  the  devotee  has  gone,  they  are 
taken  away  ostensibly  to  make  room  for 
others,  probably  to  be  remelted.  The 
sale  of  tapers  must  yield  to  the  church 
an  enormous  revenue.  Note  the  cross 
surmounting  the  chapel;  this  is  of  the 
form  peculiar  to  the  Greek  church, 
having  three  cross  pieces.  The  up- 
per short  piece  represents  the  placard 
which  Pilate  caused  to  be  placed  above 
the  Savior's  head  at  the  crucifixion;  the 
middle  beam  is  that  to  which  the  hands 
of  the  Redeemer  were  nailed;  and  the 
lower  piece,  which  is  never  parallel  with 
the  others,  is  that  to  which  the  feet  were 
fastened.  The  picture  is  illustrative  of 
one  of  the  better  and  more  pretentious 
of  town  chapels.  In  the  country  dis- 
tricts, the  traveler  finds  shrines  of  very 
primitive  construction.  By  the  side  of 
the  mountain  road,  or  on  the  pathway 
through  the  forest,  one  unexpectedly 
comes  to  a  cross  or  other  sacred  symbol, 
perhaps  wher^  the  roads  meet,  and 
almost  surely  at  a  spring  or  well  where 


the  thirsty  and   weary  may  have  special 

cause  to  render  thanks. 

The  second  picture  shows  a  simple 
shrine  consisting  of  a  post  with  a  stable 
base  and  a  roof-cover;  beneath  the 
latter  is  a  small  sacred  picture,  and 
on  the  body  of  the  post  is  fastened  a 
contribution-box,  the  key  to  which  is  in 
the  possesrion  of  the  priest.  The 
photograph  was  taken  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  little  village  near  the  Kama  river, 
in  the  province  of  Viatka.  The  boy 
standing  by  the  shrine  is  a  native  of 
the  place,  perhaps  of  Teptiar  or  Votiak 
parentage. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  most  of 
the  people  are  sincere  in  their  religious 
practices;  and  it  is  equallj'  certain  that 
in  the  minds  of  many  no  thought  of 
devotion  beyond  that  of  the  outward 
form  finds  a  place.  I  remember  observ- 
ing a  couple  of  men  as  they  approached 
a  shrine  in  the  suburbs  of  Moscow; 
they  were  evidently  engaged  in  a  dispute 
far  from  friendly;  as  they  saw  the 
sacred  image  they  immediately  ceased 
their  wrangling,  and  each  with  bowed 
head  and  in  the  posture  of  devotion, 
offered  the  signs  peculiar  to  their  reli- 
gion; this  done,  they  promptl}'  resumed 
their  quarrel,  with  a  vigor  that  gave 
promise  of  a  fight. 

The  uninformed  masses  are  literally 
slaves  to  the  church.  Few  of  them 
have  either  ability  or  inclination  to 
investigate  the  meaning  attached  to  their 
formalism  in  worship:  the  priest  is  to 
them  a  father,  to  whom  they  look  for 
spiritual  guidance  with  the  simplicity  of 
children,  and  the  ignorance  of  illiterate 
men  and  women.  After  one  of  the  out- 
breaks of  epidemic  disease  so  common 
among  them,  the  priest  maj'  say  that 
the  plague  was  sent  as  a  divinel}-  ap- 
pointed punishment  for  their  neglect  to 
!  pa3'  him  his  dues;    they  believe  him,  and 
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willingly  part  with  their  last  kopeck  in 
the  hope  of  averting  the^evil  'influence, 
without  a  thought  of  their  uncleanliness, 
and  the  unsanitary  condition  of  their 
houses  and  streets,  which  perhaps  con- 
stitute the  natural  cause  of  iheir  dis- 
tress. Some  of  them  are  wiser  than  their 
fellows,  at  least  in  their  own  opinions; 
and  with  a  sly  belief  that  perhaps  the 
Mussulman  god  to  whom  their  Tartar 
neighbors  pray,  may  listen  to  them 
while  their  own  deity  turns  a  deaf  ear, 
they  pay  for  the  prayers  of  their  ortho- 
dox priest,  and  then  make  an  offering 
to  the  other  shrine  as  well.  ',  In  their 
minds  there  is  little  of  close  association 
between  religious  profession  and  per- 
sonal rriorality.  They  have  not  fully 
renounced  the  pagan  conception  of  deity, 
as  a  power  that  may  do  them  injury, 
and  which  therefore  ought  to  be  ap- 
peased. From  our  standpoint  of  judg- 
ment their  morals  are  lax;  but  their 
priests  are  ready  to  condone  much,  if 
the  temporal  sacrifices  to  the  church  be 
not  neglected. 

y.    E.    Talmage. 

(to  be  continued.) 


IT'S  AN  ILL  WIND  THAT  BLOWS  N0= 
BODY  ANY  GOOD. 

Robert  Barnes  had  just  finished 
planting  the  last  row  of  carrots  in  his 
mother's  small  garden,  and  stood,  rake 
in  hand,  talking  to  another  boy,  who, 
hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  fence, 
was  urging  Robert  to  something. 

"I  shall  try,  of  course,  you  may  be 
sure  of  that,  "  Robert  was  saying;  "but 
I  fear  there  is  but  small  chance  for  me, 
especially  since  I  found  out  that  Walter 
Dewall  is  trying  for  the  place,  too." 

"I  don't  see  what  business  that  Walter 
has  there.  I  should  think  they  would 
have  plenty  for  him   to  do    in    his    own 


father's  office.  But  likely  as  not  they 
can't  do  anything  with  him  at  home, 
and  so  send  him  out  for  other  people  to 
tame  him.  " 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that, 
but  I  do  know  that  he  has  every  advan- 
tage over  me.  He  has  been  so  much 
better  educated  than  I,  he  is  a  year 
older,  his  father  is  well  known,  and  I 
do  think  that  he  is  a  ver}'  nice-appear- 
ing boy.  " 

"Yes,  if  appearances  count." 

"They  certainly  do,  especially  where 
an  office  boy  is  concerned.  I  can  readily 
see  that,  and  I  shouldn't  begrudge  Wal- 
ter nor  anyone  else  the  position  if  we 
did  not  need  it  so  badly.  But  since 
mother's  illness  we  have  had  very  little 
to  do  with,  and  you  know  that  Barker 
dismissed  me  because  I  stayed  home 
that  day  mother  was  so  bad  that  we 
didn't  expect  her  to  live.  He  was  al- 
ways a  hard  master,  but  I  earned  our 
bread  and  butter.  Mother  worries  so 
for  fear  we  shall  have  to  apply  to  the 
county  for  help.  I  have  tried  so  many 
places,  but  it  seems  I  have  no  luck." 

Robert  bit  his  lip  and  looked  at  the 
rake  very  attentivelj'. 

"Well,  I  must  be  going,"  said  the 
other  boy,  as  he  could  think  of  nothing 
else  to  say.  "1  wish  you  good-luck, 
Rob." 

"  Thanks. " 

Robert  put  his  rake  away  in  the 
wood-shed  and  stood  for  some  time 
boring  his  heel  in  the  dirt  floor,  think- 
ing and  thinking. 

"Whatsoever  ye  ask  in  njy  name, 
that  shall  be  given  unto  you." 

It  seemed  so  simple,  so  simple.  Why 
not  ask,  then?  Hut  it  must  be  done  in 
faith.  "Well,  1  have  faith  that  He  is 
our  Father,  and  that  Jesus  is  His  Son, 
and  that  He  knew  what  He  said,  and 
meant  it.  " 
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Robert  knelt  and  prayed  a  short  and 
earnest  prayer.  When  ho  came  in  to 
supper  some  minutes  later,  he  said 
cheerfully,  "1  don't  know,  moth«jr,  but 
I  feel  as  though  God  would  help  us 
some  way.  I  think  I  shall  get  the  place 
tomorrow. 

"That's  right,  son.  And  if  you  don't 
get  it,  try  and  think  that  it  is  best  so, 
and  something  else  will  turn  up.  But 
meanwhile  we  must  do  what  we  can  and 
what  lies  nearest  to  hand.  ' 

Robert  smiled.  That  was  a  favorite 
saying  of  his  mother's. 

"Well,  supper  is  nearest  now,  mother." 

She  smiled,  also,  and  the  two  sat  down 
thankful  that  they  had  something  to  eat. 

The  next  day  was  windy  and  dis- 
agreeable. Robert,  with  five  or  six 
other  boys,  among  them  Walter,  stood 
waiting  outside  the  office  door  of  the 
firm  of  Stenner  &  Stetter,  bracing  their 
backs  against  the  wind  and  talking 
about  different  things.  Robert  did  not 
talk  much;  he  was  trying  very  hard  to 
look  calm  and  dignified,  and  failing 
utterly  with  both  hands  to  his  hat  to 
keep  it  on,  and  an  anxious  look  about 
the  eyes. 

At  last  the  door  was  opened  and  the 
boys  admitted.  An  anxious  silence  be- 
fell theii  as  one  by  one  was  called  in 
and  was  questioned  as  to  age,  etc.,  and 
had  to  furnish  proof  of  ability  as  to 
writing  and  figuring.  When  Robert's 
turn  came  he  kept  whispering  to  him- 
self, "Whatsoever  ye  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name  shall  be  given  unto  you." 

Walter  remained  with  the  head  of  the 
firm  longer  than  any  of  the  others,  and 
it  was  pretty  evident  to  the  other  boys 
that  he  would  get  the  place.  Mr.  Sten- 
ner had  told  them  that  he  would  let 
them  know  the  next  day,  when  he  had 
spoken   to   his    partner.      Until    then,   of 


course,    there    was    a    ray    of    hope    for 

them  all. 

Robert,  in  company  with  three  other 
boys,  was  wending  his  way  homeward, 
trying  to  keep  up  his  courage  by  repeat- 
ing his  mother's  words,  that  if  it  was 
good  for  him  he  would  get  the  place. 
But  the  tears  started  to  his  eyes  in  spite 
of  him,  and  when  the  wind  made  a  fran- 
tic effort  to  get  possession  of  his  cap, 
as  it  did  continually,  he  got  a  pretext 
for  wiping  them  away  while  catching  at 
his  hat. 

One  of  the  boys,  nudging  Robert  in 
the  side,  said,  "I  say,  Rob,  don't  you 
feel  bad,  even  if  you  don't  get  the  place. 
We  can't  all  have  it,  you  know,  and  as 
for  me,   I  don't  care  a  straw." 

But  Robert  knew  that  they  were  all 
disappointed;  but  he  did  not  join  in  the 
abuse  they  rained  on  the  more  fortu- 
nate Walter. 

"Hellol  what's  that?  Oh,  look  at  her!" 

And  the  three  boys  burst  out  in  a 
chorus  of  laughter.  Robert  looked 
round,  and  he  could  hardly  repress  a 
smile  either,  as  he  saw  a  little,  old  lady, 
her  lace  cap  on  her  back,  flying  b}'  one 
string,  while  she  darted  wildly  about  in 
her  newly-planted  garden,  trying  to 
catch  some  white  linen  she  had  taken 
off  the  line,  and  which  had  blown  out  of 
the  basket. 

In  a  frantic  way  she  looked  about  her 
for  help,  but  meeting  only  the  laughter- 
convulsed  faces  of  the  bovs,  she  turned 
again  in  hot  pursuit  of  her  clothes.  It 
needed  but  that  appealing  look  to  move 
Robert's  heart.  In  another  instant  he 
was  over  the  low  fence,  and  while  the 
laughter  of  the  other  boys  sounded 
mockingl)-  down  the  street,  Robert  had 
soon  gathered  the  old  lady's  precious 
bits  and  was  carrying  them  triumphantly 
into  the  kitchen. 

"There,  there,  set  it  right  down,   boy. 
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Good  gracious  alive!  I  nearly  lost  what 
little  breath  I  had!" 

She  let  herself  fall  down  in  a  chair, 
and  began  pulling  at  her  dislodged 
headgear. 

"My  soul,  I  hope  I  shall  never  have 
such  another  experience.  Pick  up  that 
collar  you've  dropped,  boy,  one  of  my 
best  collars,  too.  How  could  you  be  so 
careless?  Give  it  here.  Yes,  it's  only 
fit  for  the  wash-tub  again,  of  course. 
Boys  are  so  awkward,  and  such  a  terri- 
ble wind.  Sit  down,  boy.  Aren't  you 
nearly  exhausted?" 

"Not  at  all,"  Robert  declared,  sitting 
down  on  a  corner  of  the  chair  the  lady 
had  pointed  to,  and  then  she  began  to 
tell  how  it  was  that  Jane  happened  to 
be  out  on  a  day  of  such  importance. 

"And  now,  what's  your  name,  boy?" 
she  concluded,  picking  up  her  spectacles 
and  eyeing  him  very  curiously. 

"Robert — Robert  Barnes,"  he  an- 
swered, bearing  her  scrutiny  without 
flinching. 

"Ah.  That's  a  very  good  name, 
sonny;  and  now  don't  let  me  catch  you 
loafing  about  town  again  in  this  fashion, 
with  a  lot  of  good-for-nothing  boys,  will 
3'Ou?" 

Robert  blushed;  but  he  said  smilingly, 
"It  was  rather  lucky  for  your  finery  that 
I  happened  to  be  about  just  then." 

"So  it  was,  that's  true;  but  — well, 
here's  Jane,  now  you  may  go,  boy. 
Robert  Burns,  was  it?" 

"No'm,    Barnes." 

"Oh,  Barnes." 

Robert  snatched  his  cap  and  went 
home,  smiling  to  himself  over  the 
curious  old  lady,  anxious  to  get  home 
and  relate  his  experience  to  his  mother. 

That  same  evening  when  the  street 
lamps  had  been  lit  and  cast  a  dim  but 
cozy  reflection  into  Mr.  Stenner's  elegant 
sitting-room,  his  youngest  child,  a  sweet 


little  girl  of  ten  or  eleven  years,  lay 
coiled  up  in  the  sofa  corner,  talking 
with  her  pet  cat,  while  waiting  for  her 
papa  to  come  up. 

"It's  just  as  1  tell  you,  puss.  Things 
would  run  a  great"  deal  smoother  if  you 
and  I  had  a  word  to  say  about  matters 
and  things.  But  as  it  is,  we  must  suffer 
in  silence,  and  dare  not  even  complain, 
because  no  one  takes  any  notice.  Now, 
if  dear  mamma  had  lived  it  would  have 
been  different.  She  could  have  per- 
suaded papa  to  do  certain  things;  but 
now  there  is  only  Aunt  Susie  can  do 
anything  with  him,  and  she  hates  boys. 
She  is  so  queer  in  her  ways,  though  she 
is  a  dear  old  soul.  Milly  has  been  tell- 
ing me  that  Robert  Barnes  wants  the 
place  as  office-boy,  and  I  would  so  like 
him  to  have  it,  because  I  know  he's 
such  a  good  boy,  and  they  are  poor  and 
all  that.  Milly  told  me  all  about  it. 
Tb.at's  Aunt  Susie's  ring.  I  know  it." 
And  Laura  scrambled  to  her  feet  and 
flew  to  answer  the  front-door  bell. 

"Good  evening.  Aunt  Susie.  I  was 
afraid  the  wind  would  have  kept  you 
away  tonight.  I'm  so  glad  you've 
come. " 

A  little  old  lady  was  caught  in  a  pair 
of  loving  arms,  and  after  a  good  hug, 
was  bustled  into  the  sitting-room. 

"Good  gracious  alive,  child,  do  con- 
sider my  collar  and  my  cap.  You  ruffle 
me  all  up  like  a  rag  and  bundle  me 
about  till  I  can  neither  hear  nor  see. 
There,  get  that  cat  out  of  the  room. 
Hasn't  your  father  come  yet?" 

"No,  auntie,  but  he  will  be  here  soon. 
He  sent  word  up  he  would  be  here 
when  he  had  finished  writing  some 
notes.  Now  let  me  make  you  comfort- 
able, then  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you 
about  something." 

So  saying,  the  little  girl  pulled  an 
easy  chair  near  the    fire-place,    placed    a 
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stool  near  it  for  aunty's  feet,  and  lastly, 
set  a  small  basket  on  the  floor  for  her 
knittiiiK  ball.  Then,  when  the  little 
lady  had  hp^""  to  ply  her  needles,  she 
looked  up  and  said:  "Well,  what  is  it, 
child?- 

Laura  stood  with  crossed  hands  be- 
hind her.  shifting  uneasily  from  one 
foot    to  another.      Finally  she  ventured: 

"Why,  you  see,  aunty,  we  are  going 
to  have  a  new  office-boy." 

"Yes.  Your  father  must  like  boys. 
Of  course  I'll  admit  that  they  are  a 
necessar}'  evil  in  his  case." 

"Yes,  aunty,  but  now,  !  would  like  a 
good  boy. " 

"Of  course.  Who  wouldn't?  But 
where  will  you  find  him?" 

"Well,  you  see,  papa  has  already 
made  up  his  mind  about  the  one  he  is 
going  to  have;  but  the  one  he  has 
chosen  I  don't  like.  ' 

"Well,  what  is  it  to  )'ou,  and  what 
can  you  do  about  it?" 

"Nothing.  But  I  thought  that  may- 
be vou  would  interest  yourself  in  the 
matter,  and ' 

"Interest  myself  about  boys!  Not  I. 
Whj',  what's  the  child  thinking  about? 
Good  graciousl  there's  not  a  boy  living 
I'd  let  pick  up  that  ball." 

Aunt  Susie  sat  silent  a  moment  or 
two  wondering  if  there  was  not  one  she 
would  take  the  least  interest  in. 

"They  are  all  alike,  every  one  of 
them.      Who  is  this  boy?" 

"Walter  is  his  name.  But  there  is 
another.  Papa  was  hesitating  about  the 
two.  And  the  other  is  such  a  good  boy; 
I  know  him.  I  saw  him  once  when  a 
lot  of  naughty  boys  were  chasing  a  poor 
stray  goat,  who  was  nearly  crazy  with 
fear.  I  stood  here  at  the  window  with 
Milly,  looking  at  him.  He  took  that 
goat  in  his  arms  and  walked  down  to 
Harding's  with    it;     that's  where    it  be- 


longed. Milly  knew  him,  or  his  mother. 
Thev  are  real  jjoor,  and  he  tries  to  sup- 
port his  mother.  ' 

"Well,  I  can't  help  it,  child.  There's 
Milly,  to  tell  us  bupper  is  ready,  1  sup- 
pose.     Come  on.  child." 

]^)Ut  Laura  was  on  the  verge  ol  tears. 
and  she  said,  "Poor  Robert,  I'm  so 
sorry. " 

"Rh?  Is  his  name  Robert — Robert 
Burns?" 

"No,   Barnes." 

"Why,  bless  me!  Light  hair  and 
rather  long  and  awkward-looking?" 

"That's  he.  You  know  him,  aunty. 
You'll  talk  to  father,  you  dear,  good, 
kind  aunty. " 

"There,  let  me  be  now.  I  don't  fancy 
being  made  a  rag  of  again.  I'm  going 
down  for  a  few  moments'  chat  with  your 
father. " 

As  the  door  closed  after  Aunt  Susie, 
who  was  the  maiden  sister  of  Mr.  Sten- 
ner,  Laura  ran  over  to  the  sofa  corner, 
where  puss  had  found  a  hasty  hiding 
place,  and  hugged  him  in  great  ecstacy. 
He'll  get  the  place,  puss;  there's  no 
mistake  about  that  now." 

And  Robert  got  the  place  to  be  sure; 
but  if  he  had  not  helped  the  queer  but 
really  kind  old  lady  in  her  difficulty,  it 
is  not  likely  he  would  have  got  it.  But 
then,  a  boy  who  is  pra\erful  is  never 
slow  to  help  others  when  he  can. 

He  is  quite  a  favorite  of  Aunt  Susie's 
now,  for  he  is  still  there  and  likely  to 
staj'. 

Sophy  Valentine. 


If  we  would  overcome  the  laws  of  nat- 
ure we  must  not  resist,  we  must  balance 
them  against  one  another. 

There  is  nothing  ignominious  about 
poverty.  It  may  even  serve  as  a  healthy 
stimulus   to  great  spirits. 
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AN  INLAND  FLOOD. 


And  Some  Others  on  a   Larger  Scale    as    a 
Preface. 

The  Mississippi  River  rises  every 
spring,  but  not  to  a  uniform  height.  It 
is  when  it  climbs  some  feet  above  the 
lower  banks  and  sends  great  billows  of 
water  far  and  wide  across  the  surround- 
ing country  that  it  takes  on  a  majesty 
that  would  be  sublime  but  for  the  ruin 
which  it    accomplishes. 

Houses,  crops  and  even  the  lands 
themselves  are  swept  away  by  the  re- 
sistless torrents,  and  of  course  the 
more  movable  things  which  are  over- 
taken, such  as  people,  cattle,  the  smaller 
houses,  crops  and  so  on  rarely  escape 
destruction.  The  bed,  the  channel  and 
the  configuration  of  the  stream  are  often 
completely  changed,  counties  are  cut  in 
two  and  in  a  few  cases  even  wiped  out 
altogether,  and,  strangest  of  all,  people 
who  have  gone  to  bed  (for  instance)  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  have  awakened  to 
a  new  allegiance  on  the  Tennessee  side, 
the  rushing,  raging  flood  having  cut  a 
Icup  completely  around  them  through 
which^the  entire  body  of  the  river  has 
been  diverted,  forsaking  its  former  bed. 
This  doubtless  sounds  very  fantastic  to 
some  readers,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
true,  and  but  a  suggestion  of  the  many 
pranks  played  by  the  Father  of  Waters 
is  herein  contained  at  that. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  fortune,  or 
misfortune,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  see 
the  Mississippi  on  such  a  rampage,  and 
to  see  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale 
elsewhere.  The  Des  Moines  river  (a 
tributary  of  the  other),  the  last  twenty 
miles  of  which  are  the  dividing  line 
between  Iowa  and  Missouri,  and  on 
whose  banks  I  was  born,  was  an  unfail- 
ing indicator  of  the  state  of  things  pre- 
vailing in  the  greater  stream  in  which  it 


emptied.  I  once  saw  a  grist  mill  on 
the  Missouri  side,  four  stories  high  and 
correspondingly  broad,  tumble  with  a 
crash  into  the  seething,  swirling  mass 
of  water  hurled  against  it,  and  in  the 
course  of  one  day  have  seen  property 
enough  swept  away  along  the  river's 
raging  bosom  to  amount  in  value  to 
many  fortunes.  But  this,  though  several 
sizes  smaller  than  the  Mississippi  occur- 
rences of  like  character,  was  not  the 
smallest  by  any  means.  Even  an  over- 
flowing canal  or  water  ditch  has  its 
disadvantages,  but  reference  is  not  had 
to  anything  of  this  miniature  character. 
In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Utah 
flows  a  stream  from  east  to  west  and 
then  southerly,  leaving  St.  George  a  few 
miles  to  the  north.  This  stream  is 
called  the  Rio  Virgen  "river."  From 
early  in  the  summer  till  late  in  the  fall, 
however,  the  time  when  it  is  most  in 
demand,  one  would  have  to  strain  the 
proprieties  somewhat  to  call  it  a  creek, 
unless  its  characteristics  have  changed 
decidedly  of  late  years;  but  once,  along 
in  April  or  May  (18GG  I  think),  I  saw  it 
earn  its  designation  in  a  manner  which 
spread  consternation  among  the  settlers 
in  a  canyon  through  which  it  runs  and 
which  contained  four  or  five  small  vil- 
lages, as  well  as  creating  no  little  havoc 
to  the  people's  belongings.  A  couple 
of  uncles  and  aunts  were  there  on  a 
mission,  and  the  undersigned,  a  strip- 
ling at  the  time,  having  been  offered  an 
opportunity  to  visit  them,  took  advan- 
tage of  it.  Once  was  enough,  although 
some  years  afterward  he  was  himself 
sent  on  a  mission  to  another  part  of  the 
"Dixie"  country.  There  had  been  an 
unprecedentedh'  heavy  snowfall  the  pre- 
ceding winter  which  had  stretched  away 
into  the  spring  and  prevented  the  usual 
melting  period  from  accomplishing  its 
work  by  moderate  and  gradually  increas- 
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ing  stages,  so  that  when  the  thaw  began 
in  the  great  reservoirs  it  began  with  a 
whoop  and  hurrah,  so  to  speak.  The 
wattrs  swept  down  upon  the  lower  levels 
like  wolves  on  the  fold.  The  volume 
of  water  was  mnlti])lied  four  times  in  as 
many  days,  and  in  places  spread  over 
the  land  from  hillside  to  hillside.  The 
banks  were  nowhere  high,  anj  the  low 
places  were  quickly  submerged,  cutting 
off  travel  by  the  roads  commonly  used, 
covering  all  the  farming  lands  to  various 
depths  and  cutting  ofl  all  work  of  every 
character  except  such  as  could  be  per- 
formed in  or  about  the  humble  resi- 
dences. Great  elbows  of  land  which 
fornietly  projected  into  the  bed  of  the 
streams  were  cut  off  as  quickly  and 
squarely  as  though  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  vast  blade  in  the  hands  of  a 
Jovian  destroyer,  thus  niaking  some 
crooked  places  straight  but  causing  as 
many  sraight  ones  to  become  crooked. 
The  mass  of  debris  which  was  borne 
along  the  raging  flood  was  something 
tremendous,  but  it  was  nearly  all  trees, 
logs,  limbs,  brush  and  such  other  natural 
objects  a  came  within  the  sweep  of  the 
waters.  If  any  kind  of  animal,  the 
human  included,  had  by  any  means  got 
into  the  channel  of  that  stream  then, 
he  or  it  would  have  stayed  there  till 
reaching  some  other  stream,  in  all  pro- 
bability; but  there  is  no  recollection  of 
anything  of  the  kind  having  occurred, 
certainly  not  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
biped  family.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Mississippi,  it  was  an  awe-inspiring 
spectacle,  one  whose  sublimity  impres- 
sed the  beholder  with  the  realization  of 
how  puny  a  thing  is  man  when  con- 
fronted by  such  a  manifestation  of  the 
inherent  power  of  nature  when  its  re- 
straints are  temporarily  set  aside.  The 
great  tragedian  Edwin  Forrest  was  in- 
clined to  skepticism;    once  he  stood   on 


a  large  mound  of  rock  a  few  yards  off 
the  Massachusetts  coast,   and  before    he 

was  aware  of  it  the  tide  came  in,  com- 
pletely cutting  him  off  the  mainland. 
The  waves  lashed  the  rocks  about  his 
feet,  and  the  spray  now  and  then  was 
cast     upon     him     in     a    gentle     shower 

He  was  so  overcome  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  situation  that  his  personal  dis- 
comfort was  forgotten.  Finally  he 
spoke  aloud,  saying,  "Let  any  man  look 
upon  this  spectacle  and  then  say  if  he 
can  that  there  is  no  God!"  So  with  any 
of  those  spectacles  which  dwarf  into,  the 
utmost  insignificance  all  the  power  ever 
conceived  of  or  put  forth  by  the  crea- 
tures of  the  Creator. 

The  Dixie  flood  did  not  last  long,  else 
the  settlers  might  have  been  placed  in 
a  precarious'  not  to  say  dangerous  situa- 
tion. During  the  whole  of  it,  the  utmost 
composure  was  preserved.  They  seemed 
to  realize  that  they  were  not  sent  there 
to  be  drowned,  and  while  their  minds 
could  not  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
be  entirely  free  from  apprehensions  at 
all  times,  a  more  self-possessed  lot  was 
never  seen  under  similar  circumstances. 
In  themselves  they  were  powerless,  but 
not  more  so  in  the  presence  of  the 
raging  waters  than  at  any  other  time  or 
in  any  other  place,  and  since  deliver- 
ance must  come  as  it  ever  does  from  a 
power  beyond  any  that  they  could  put 
forth,  and  having  as  a  unit  the  most 
perfect  confidence  in  that  power,  they 
felt  that  all  would  come  out  right  and 
prove  to  have  been  for  the  best  when 
they  were  able  to  look  backward  upon 
the  situation.  So  in  the  presence  of 
the  destroyer  by  day  and  with  the  evi- 
dences of  his  presence  manifested  by 
night  through  the  roaring  of  the  torrent, 
the  crash  of  tailing  trees  and  tfie  tumb- 
ling of  banks  into  the  whirlpools,  they 
maintained  an   even   tenor,    doing    what- 
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soever  they  might  for  their  welfare 
during  the  daytime  and  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  just  when  enveloped  by 
the  shades  of  nie;ht.  One  afternoon  it 
was  observed  that  the  volume  of  water 
had  shrunk  considerably,  while  the 
roaring  had  diminished  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree.  This  diminution  continued 
steadily  and  rapidly,  and  by  sunset  the 
stream  was  not  more  than  half  as  large 
as  it  had  been  in  the  morning.  The 
snapping  and  snarling  of  debris  as  it 
brushed  against  the  shore  or  some  pro- 
jecting rock  had  ceased  altogether,  while 
the  hoarse  notes  of  threatening  violence 
from  the  waves  were  measurably  hushed. 
The  full,  round  moon  mounted  first  to 
the  horizon  and  then  pursued  her  majestic 
sweep  across  the  azure  vault  of  the 
heavens,  looking  down  upon  a  serene, 
contented  and  thankful  people.  The 
Dixie  flood  was  at  an  end. 


TIM'S  INITIATIVE. 

"I  don't  think  we  shall  need  you  after 
tonight,  Timothy." 

The  blow  had  fallen  at  last.  Tim  had 
been  expecting  it  for  weeks.  In  fact, 
from  the  moment  Lawyer  Dodd  had 
remarked  to  his  parter,  "\Vell,  we'll  try 
him,  anywa^',"  Tim  had  known  he 
would  not  suit;  and  time  had  only  con- 
firmed him    in  this  conviction. 

The  lawyers  were  so  sharp  and  quick; 
their  errands  full  of  strange  terms,  hard 
to  remember,  and  despatched  to  strange 
places,  hard  to  find.  And  when  he  was 
left  alone  in  the  office,  and  other 
lawyers  came  in,  all  quick  and  sharp, 
like  his  employers,  how  confused  he 
grew! 

How  he  blundered  at  the  telephonel 
How  he  always  failed  to  say  the  right 
thing  to  the  clients!      How   he  hit   upon 


the  utterly  wrong  thing  to  say  to  the 
judge  one  day,  and  saw  Mr.  Dodd  slap 
his  long  yellow  envelope  on  the  desk 
and  swing  his  chair  around  and  look  at 
him,  as  much  as  to  say,  "You  born 
dunce! " 

"You  don't  seem  to  take  hold  as  we 
would  like  to  have  you,"  explained  Mr. 
Dodd,  counting  out  two  two-dollar  bills, 
a  dollar  over  Tim's  usuf<l  week's  pay, 
but  the  last  that  he  was  to  receive 
from  this  employer — the  last,  perhaps, he 
was  ever  to  receive  from  anybody,  he 
thought,  as  he  shuffled  disconsolately 
down  the  stairs. 

It  was  a  sad  story  to  tell  to  his 
mother;  though,  of  course,  being  his 
mother,  she  would  be  easier  than  any 
one  else. 

"Well,  it's  too  bad,  Timmie,  losing 
your  very  first  place,  but  I  suppose  you 
can  look  around  for  another  one. 

"Oh,  5'es,  '  replied  Tim,  choking  up 
at  her  sympathy.  But  when  he  went  to 
his  own  room  and  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow, it  really  did  not  seem  any  use.  It 
was  the  recommendation  from  his  gram- 
mar school  that  got  him  this  place;  but 
now  he  hadn't  any  recommendation. 
And  who  would  take  a  discharged  office- 
boy? 

However,  next  morning  he  faithfully 
copied  out  all  the  "Boy  Wanted  '  adver- 
tisements in  the  Sunday  paper,  and  on 
Monday  started  out  early  to  try  his  luck. 
At  noon  he  came  home  discouraged;  at 
supper-time  he  had  no  appetite  at  all. 

Sometimes  the  place  had  just  been 
taken  by  another  boy.  The  "Help 
Wanted"  column  had  many  readers,  it 
seemed.  Sometimes  a  bigger  boy  than 
Tim  was  wanted,  and  how  Tim  wished 
he  was  tall!  Sometimes  it  was  a  smaller 
boy,  and  Tim  regretted  his  long  trousers. 

Sometimes  the  faces  of  the  women 
clerks,     looking     sidewise      from      their 
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desk  at  the  candidate  for  Harry's  or 
Charley's  position,  froze  his  courage 
completely.  His  voice  sank  low.  and 
he  grew  in  his  own  esteem  twice  as 
shabby  and  humble  as  he  really  was. 
Then  he  saw  clouds  of  doubt  gathering 
on  the  face  of  the  manager  or  floor- 
walker, and  heard  him  conclude  the  ex- 
amination with  a  blunt  "You  won't  do;" 
or,  perhaps,  the  more  evasive  "Well,  I 
think  we'll  make  other  arrangements;" 
or,  gentlest  of  all,  but  knelling  with  no 
less  certainty  the  doom  of  his  modest 
application,  '  Leave  me  your  address,  so 
that  if  we  should  want  you  we  shall 
know  where  to  send." 

Two  weeks  of  constant  rejection  sap- 
ped Tim's  hope  most  lamentably.  He 
dreaded  to  turn  an  oflice  door-knob. 
He  began  to  look  upon  employers  as  a 
class  apart  from  other  men,  of  stern, 
inquisitorial  temper  and  disposition  that 
could  not  be  pleased. 

"It's  too  bad  we  haven't  some  friend 
who  could  get  you  a  place,  Timmie,  ' 
said  his  mother.  That  was  just  what 
Tiin  had  been  thinking,  himself.  Na- 
turally, he  and  his  mother  had  certain 
traits  in  common.  "But  I  can't  think 
of  any;  so  you'll  keep  on  trying,  like  a 
good  boy,  won't  you?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  replied  Tim,  "I'll  keep 
on  trying.  " 

But  two  months  went  by,  and  he 
hadn't  energy  enough  left  for  a  real, 
hearty  try.  To  be  sure,  he  dreamed 
every  night  of  golden  strokes  of  fortune, 
and  usually  started  toward  town  in  the 
morning  determined  to  "do  something 
anyway."  But  even  this  vague  determi- 
nation oozed  away  after  he  had  crossed 
bis  threshold;  and  the  upshot  of  every 
journey  was  a  random  saunter  through 
the  streets,  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  a  far-away,  desolate  look  in 
his  eyes. 


Now  and  then  he  would  stop  at  a 
store  window  with  a  sudden  jerk,  then 
turn  aside  after  a  short  sruvey,  move  on 
to  the  next  corner  and  hall  a  minute 
before  he  decided  whether  to  proceed  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left.  He  ran  to  all 
the  fires.  He  stood  in  line  with  tl.e 
crowd  en  the  curbstone  to  watch  the 
procession.  He  idled  into  the  reading- 
room  of  the  public  library;  everywhere 
an  easily  recognizable  picture  of  irreso- 
lution and  failure. 

One  evening,  as  Tim  came  home, 
tired,  despondent  and  a  little  'sulky,  he 
met  Nelly  at  the  gate.  This  was  no 
unusual  occurrence,  as  Nelly  lived  next 
door  and  their  families  used  the  same 
passageway. 

Now  Nelly  was  as  brisk  a  girl  as  ever 
swung  a  broom,  which  was  just  her 
occupation  this  evening.  She  had  the 
gift  of  making  things  and  people  go  her 
way.  The  babies,  no  matter  how  many, 
could  not  override  her  for  a  minute; 
and  arms  akimbo,  with  a  stamp  of  her 
foot,  she  could  scare  the  surliest  prowler 
from  her  jard.  Moreover,  unlike  Tim, 
she  liked  to  talk  to  people,  to  push  out 
into  the  world  and  expand  her  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

With  these  qualities,  she  made  an 
excellent  housekeeper  for  her  father,  and 
although  barely  sixteen,  assumed  cap- 
ablv  the  place  of  the  mother  who  was 
gone. 

Her  sleeves  were  rolled  up  to  the  el- 
bows; her  eyes  were  on  Mamie  and 
Eddie,  straying  a  little  too  far  up  the 
street;  and  the  open  house-door  showed 
that  she  had  left  some  unfinished  task 
behind  her. 

'Hello.'   she    said,    as    the    wanderer 
shambled   in. 

"Hello,  Nelly."  He  saw  that  her 
eyes    were  fixed    on    him    critically,    and 
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felt  that  he  was  not  altogether  fit  for 
inspection. 

"Aren't  you  working  yet,   Tim?" 

Now  this  question,  when  put  by  any- 
body else  than,  of  course,  his  mother, 
was  in  Tim's  sensitive  ears  a  thrust,  a 
veiled  innuendo,  an  unfavorable  verdict. 
But  he  and  Nelly  had  for  a  long  time 
-nade  friendly  eyes  at  each  other  and 
exchanged  intimate  confidences.  For, 
if  Tim  was  unfortunate,  he  was  also, 
according  to  the  standard  of  that  neigh- 
borhood, distinctly  "nice."  So  Nelly's 
voice  had  a  ring  of  sympathy  in  it  which 
relieved  the  harshness  of  this  most  em- 
barrassing question. 

"No,"   said  Tim,    "not  yet." 

"Why  can't  you  get  a  place,  Tim." 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered,  with 
a  sickly  little  smile.    "I  wish  I  could." 

"I  guess  you  try  hard  enough." 

"Oh,  yes,  I've  tried."  Tim  was  truth- 
ful. He  put  his  statement  in  the  pre- 
sent perfect  tense.  "But  it's  pretty 
hard. " 

"Other  fellows  get  jobs.  There's 
Jack  White,  only  graduated  with  you, 
and  now  he's  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store." 

"Yes,  but  Jack  White's  a  fine  writer, 
and  I'm  no  good   at  writing." 

"Well,  there's  Walter  Craig  works  in 
a  meat-shop. " 

"Yes,  I  know.  He  got  the  place  I 
was  going  to  get.  His  big  brother  goes 
with  the  man  that  started  the  store 
and — " 

"Oh,  well,  there  are  lots  of  other 
places.    Don't  you  ever  see  any  chances?" 

"Ye-es,"  replied  Tim,  slowly.  "Yes- 
terday I  went  in  to  get  a  place,  but  the 
man  asked  me  if  I  could  aiake  change, 
and  I  never  made  change — " 

"But  you  could!  Of  course  you 
could!  And  you've  got  to  make  them 
think  so.      Spunk  up  to  anybody.    That's 


the  way  to  get  along.  Why  don't  you 
try  selling    papers?" 

"Oh,   I'm  too  old  to  sell  papers." 

"You  aren't  as  old  as  the  Martin  boy." 

"Oh,  well,  he  always  sold  papers." 

Nelly  flicked  some  dust  off  the  wooden 
gate.  "I  know  what  I'd  do.  I'd  get  a 
wagon  and  peddle.  " 

"Oh,  people  wouldn't  buy  anything  of 
a  boy  like  me. " 

"Nonsense!  You  went  round  v/ith 
Dineen  last  summer,  and  everybody  said 
you  hollered  fine. " 

Determined  as  he  was  to  deny  him- 
self every  imaginable  virtue,  Tim  could 
not  contradict  Nelly's  last  assertion. 

His  voice  was  famous,  both  for  power 
and  quality,  although,  curiously  enough, 
when  he  tried  to  say  the  simple  words, 
"I  saw  in  the  papers  this  morning  that 
you  w-wanted  a  b-b-boy,"  it  could  sink 
to  the  feeblest,  huskiest  whisper  that 
any  employer  ever  heard  from  an  ap- 
plicant. 

"Anyway,  I  haven't  any  wagon  or 
anything,"  protested  Tim,  more  fertile 
in  imagining  obstacles  than  expedients. 

"That  wouldn't  cost  much,"  said 
Nelly,  a  little  doubtfully,  because  the 
price  of  wagons  was  beyond  her  range. 
"How  much  do  you  have  to  pay  for  a 
horse?" 

"Ten  dollars.  That's  what  Dineen 
paid  for  his. " 

"And  a  wagon — a  second-hand  one,  I 
mean  ?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  anybody  that  has 
one  to  sell. " 

"Well,  if  I  was  a  boy,  I'd  make 
one,"  said  Nelly  sharply,  and  when 
Tim  looked  in  her  eyes  this  time,  he 
saw  that  they  were  not  quite  like  his 
mother's  after  all.  They  were  sympa- 
thetic, but  they  also  seemed  to  be  ex- 
amining him,  probing  him,  just  like  the 
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eyes  oi  those  terrible  managers  and 
floor-walkers  and  employers. 

"Where's  Dineen's  v.afjon?  He  isn't 
peddling  this  year,  "   said  Nelly. 

"Oh,  1  forgot  that.  But  that's  all- - 
old  and    -  kinder— 

"Couldn't  you  paint    it  up?" 

"Oh,   I'm  no  good  at  painting." 

"You're  too  -too  hashful  to  live. 
Timmie  Tighe.  You  just  want  somebody 
to  plant  you  in  a  chair,  and  put  a  pen 
in  your  hand,  and  tell  you  what  to 
write  and  you'll  write  it.  But  they 
never  will,  and  you'll  f^o  to  the  bad,  if 
you  don't  look  out.  That's  what  you'll 
do. " 

"Oh,  no,   I  won't  do  that,  Nelly." 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  boy.  " 

"Besides,  " — the  idea  of  a  peddler's 
wagon  haunted  Tim  strangely — "I'd 
have  to  have  a  license  anjvvay. " 

"What  of  It?" 

"Where'd  I  get  the   money?" 

"Your  mother  has  some.  She  could 
set  you  up.  You  could  get  a  license 
easily  enough,  and  a  wagon,  too,  and  a 
horse  and  stock,  and  everything,  if  you 
weren't  such  a  — great  big  baby." 

Tim  looked  up  once  more  in  Nelly's 
eyes.  Now  Nellj  was  not  a  queen  or  a 
heroine  of  any  sort.  But  the  fire  which 
she  flashed  forth  at  that  moment  was 
the  verj'  inspiration  which  has  urged 
kings  and  conquerors  to  their  greatest 
achievements — some  of  them  no  more 
adventurous  in  the  beginning  than  our 
halting  friend,  Tim  Tighe.  Tim  read 
it  correctly.  He  saw  fate  in  those  eyes; 
he  saw  initiative.  They  said  "Must;" 
they  said  "Will;"  they  refused  with 
scorn  to  accept  any  paltering  negative 
like   "Can't. '" 

A  week  later  he  announced  casually 
to  Nelly  that  he  had  bought  Dineen's 
old  horse  and  wagon;  and  the  look  in 
her    eyes    was    friendly    once    more.      It 


had  been  hard  work  to  persuade  his 
mother  to  advance  so  much  money;  but 
if  a  boy  cannot  persuade  his  own 
mother,  what  nope  has  he  of  moving  the 
world  outside? 

Tim's  first  investment  was  a  stock  of 
blueberries.  Columbus,  journeying  west- 
ward, in  momentary  peril  of  falling  over 
the  brink  of  the  world;  Nansen,  push- 
ing north,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
pole,  but  farther  and  farther  from  kin 
and  succor, — neither  of  these  heroes 
could  have  felt  more  venturesome  than 
Tim  Tighe,  daring  to  drive  his  newly- 
painted  wagon  through  strange  city 
streets,  and  to  s<.nd  into  the  cold  ears 
of  residents  and  passing  pedestrians  that 
loud  clamor  of  his: 

"Blueberries — all  ripe- -three  quarts 
for  a  quarter!" 

The  first  time  he  shouted,  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice  startled  him;  he 
seemed  to  hear  the  words  thrown  back 
in  derision.  But  Willy,  Nelly's  ten- 
year-old  brother,  who  sat  on  the  wagon- 
seat  to  "mind  the  team,  "  seconded  his 
effort  with  such  a  shrill,  cheery  chirp, 
"Yeerthey  are  blueberries — all  ripe!" 
that  Tim  felt  ashamed  of  his  timidity. 

The}'  had  resolved  to  experiment  in  a 
distant  quarter  of  the  city.  For  fully 
fifteen  minutes  their  cries  were  unan- 
swerd;  but  at  last  a  neat  old  lady  called 
Tim  to  her  doorstep,  inspected  his  ber- 
ries, and  ordered  three  quarts. 

That  three- (juart  order  was  the  making 
of  a  man.  Tim  did  not  sweep  the  ber- 
ries off  level  with  the  top  of  his 
measure.  Far  from  it!  They  rose  in  a 
great  mound  from  the  middle  of  the 
box,  and  when  he  turned  them  into  the 
lady's  brown  earthenware  dish,  they 
actually  spilled  over  at  the  sides. 

He  counted  out  the  change  in  his  left 
hand  with  a  new  feeling  of  importance; 
and  the  very  horse  started  with    excite- 
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ment  when  he  tossed  the  measure  back 
into-  the  wagon  and  sang  out  boldly, 
with  florid  variations  of  his  tune: 

"Nice  ripe  blueberries  yeer— -three 
quarts  for  a  quarter!" 

At  dusk,  one  great  box  of  berries  was 
empty  and  another  well  hollowed  in  the 
middle;  Willy  was  hoarse,  and  Tim, 
who  did  the  walking,  was  tired;  but 
his  pockets  were  heavy  with  silver, 
which  he  jingled  for  Nelly's  satisfac- 
tion,— she  happened  to  be  at  the  gate 
again, --and  counted  out  on  the  table  for 
his  delighted  mother. 

Next  evening  the  return  was  larger. 
Gradually  customers  began  to  watch  for 
him  and  he  for  them.  His  cry  was  a 
warning  signal  which  in  quiet  quarters 
could  be  heard  a  block  away.  It  distin- 
guished itself  sharply  from  other  ped- 
dlers' cries.  Really  it  was  like  a  song, 
compared  with  theirs.  Perhaps  that  was 
why  the  nice  old  ladies  called  him  so 
often  to  their  door-steps.  His  being  a  boy 
did  not  seem  to  deter  them  in  the  least. 

For  a  week  he  did  not  venture  to 
peddle  in  his  own  neighborhood.  But 
one  evening  as  he  was  driving  home,  a 
stray  customer  tempted  him,  and  his 
call  was  heard  by  some  schoolboy 
acquaintances,  whoss  curiosity  was 
aroused. 

"Hello,  Tim  I      Where's  Dineen?" 

"This  isn't  Dineen's  team." 

"Whose  is  it?" 

"Mine." 

The  others  raised  their  elbows  before 
their  faces,  which,  being  interpreted 
meant,    "Get  out.  " 

"It  is,  too!"  said  Willy,  on  the 
wagon-seat. 

"Where  did  you  get  it'" 

"His  mother    bought   it,"   said   Willy. 

"Did  she?     Aw,    you    can't  jolly   us!" 

"  I  aint  trying  to.  " 

"Gee!     You've  got  the  cheek!" 


A  week  before  Tim  would  have  wilted 
at  this  contempt.  Now.  his  views  had 
changed;  he  knew  it  was  a  compliment. 
It  was  their  way  of  saving  he  was  enter- 
prising. The  period  of  his  awakening 
was  vacation  time,  one  year  ago.  This 
summer  Tim's  stock  includes  all  kinds 
of  fruit«  and  vegetables  in  their  season. 
If  you  should  see  him,  reaching  over 
the  tail-board  to  fill  a  peck  measure  with 
tomatoes,  you  wotild  hardlv  recognize 
the  desolate  saunterer  who  used  to  stop 
so  often  at  the  store  widows.  Watching 
him  expand  the  "orbic  flex"  of  his 
mouth  to  emit  the  full  fortissimo  of  his 
splendid  lungs,  you  would  not  believe 
that  he  could  ever  say,  "  I  s-saw  your 
advertisement  for  a  b-boy, "  in  such  a 
half-inaudible  whisper  that  the  employer 
quite  mechanically  doubled  the  volume 
of  his  own  stentorian   "What?" 

His  whole  air  is  fearless  and  prosper- 
ous. The  very  horse  realizes  a  change. 
The  mere  way  in  which  Tim  shouts, 
"Get  up!"  or  snuggles  down  a  loose  end 
of  the  blanket,  or  pulls  Dobbin's  ears 
under  the  strap  of  the  feed-bag,  or  hops 
up  on  the  seat  and  stands  there,  shaking 
the  reins,  his  eyes  alert  in  all  directions 
for  a  customer,  stamps  him  as  an  inde- 
pendent proprietor. 

To  be  sure,  ail  he  owns  is  a  peddler's 
wagon;  but  it  is  well-painted,  not  lop- 
sided like  some,  and  as  tidy  on  top  as 
any  fruiterer's  stall.  And  though  Tim 
gives  good  measure,  and  knows  that  it 
"pays,"  he  has  learned  that  such  waste- 
ful generosity  as  that  with  which  he 
heaped  the  measure  for  his  first  sale 
depresses  liis  bank  account. 

The  other  day  he  met  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
lawyer,  on  the  street,  and  the  two  had  a 
chat  of  several  minutes,  at  the  end  of 
which  Tim  politely  but  finally  dismissed 
his  old  employer  in  order  to  serve  a 
customer. 
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Of    course  there's    nothing    he    would 

not  do  for  Nelly  Gray.  Their  good  un- 
dLTstanding  continues.  In  fact,  they 
meet  every  morning  and  evening.  But 
Nelly  has  grown  singularly  shy  lately, 
if  anything  happens  between  thorn,  it 
will  have  to  be  Tim  who  takes  the 
initiative. 


DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION 
DEPARTMENT. 

Rule  for   Ascertaining   Average  Attendance. 

The  "  Total  No.  Enrolled"  should  be 
ascertained  as  follows:  The  Superin- 
tendency  and  Secretary  of  the  Sunday 
School  should  find  out  how  many  "Offi- 
cers, Teachers  and  Pupils "  are  enrolled 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  the  year,  not 
counting  any  who  have  died  or  removed 
before  that  time.  This,  in  cases  of  re- 
moval, will  avoid  having  the  same  names 
counted  twice  in  the  General  Statistical 
Report. 

The  "Average  Attendance"  of  the 
school  should  be  made  up  from  the  full 
attendance  of  the  officers,  teachers  and 
pupils  present  each  Sunday,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  Secretary. 

The  annual  "Average  Attendance"  is 
ascertained  by  putting  down  the  actual 
number  in  attendance  each  Sunday  dur- 
ing the  year,  then  by  adding  these  num- 
bers together  find  the  sum  total  of  at- 
tendance, and  divide  this  sum  by  the 
number  of  Sundays  the  school  has  been 
held  during  the  year.  The  answer  will 
be  the  "Average  Attendance." 

Adopted  by  theDeseret  Sunday  School 
Union  Board,  Feb.   17,  1898. 


He  who  despises  mankind  will  never 
get  the  best  out  of  either  others  or  him- 
self. 


THE  SKIN. 

BV    .SIR    AI.KRF.D    PdWIlR,    K.    C.    B.  ' 

There's  a  skin  without,  and  a  skin  within, 

A  covnrinf;  si<in  and  n  lining  skin; 

Rut  the  skin  within  is  the  skin  without, 

Douhled  inwards  aii'i  carried  completely  throughout. 

The  palate,  the  nostrils,  the  windpipe  and  throat, 
Arc  all  of  them  lined  with  this  inner  coat, 
Which  through  every  part  is  made  to  extend, 
LunK,  liver,  and  liowel.s  from  end  to  end. 

The  outside  skin  i3  a  marvellous  plan 
For  exuding  the  dregs  of  the  flesh  of  man, 
Whilst  the  inner  extracts  from  the  food  and  the  air 
What  is  needed  the  waste  of  the  flesh  to  repair. 

Too  much  brandy,  whisky,  or  gin 
Is  apt  to  disorder  the  skin  within. 
While,  if  dirty  and  dry,  the  skin  without 
Refuses  to  let  perspiration  come  out. 

Good  people  all,  have  a  care  of  your  skin. 
Both  of  that  without  and  that  within; 
To  the  first  give  plenty  of  water  and  soap: 
To  the  last,  little  else  than  water,  I  hope. 

But  always  be  very  particular  where 
You  get  your  water,  your  food,  and  your  air, 
For  if  these  be  tainted,  or  rendered  impure. 
It  will  have  its  effect  on  the  blood,  be  sure. 

The  food  which  will  ever  for  you  be  the  best 
Is  that  you  like  most  and  can  soonest  digest; 
All  unripe  fruit  and  decaying  flesh 
Beware  of,  and  fish  that  is  not  very  fresh. 

Your  water,  transparent  and  pure  as  you  think  it, 
Had  better  be  filtered  and  boiled  ere  you  drink  it, 
Unless  you  know  surely  that  nothing  unsound 
Can  have  got  to  if  over  or  under  the  ground. 

But  of  all  things  the  most  I  would  have  you  beware 
Of,  is  breathing  the  poison  of  once  breathed  air; 
When  in  bed,  whether  out  or  at  home  you  may  be, 
Always  open  the  window  and  let  it  go  free. 

With  clothing  and  exercise  keep  youself  warm, 
And  change  your  clothes  quickly  if  caught  in  a  storm; 
For  a  cold  caught  by  chilling  the  outside  skin 
Flies  at  once  to  the  delicate  lining  within. 

All  you  who  thus  kindly  take  care  of  your  skin, 
And  attend  to  its  wants  without  and  within, 
Need  not  of  the  cholera  feel  any  fears. 
And  your  skin  may  last  you  a  hundred  years. 
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QCORQC  O.  C7WN0N,  EDITOR. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  March  i,  1898. 
EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 

A    DESIRE    FOR    GREATNESS. 

It  is  a  mistaken  desire  for  young 
people  to  wish  to  be  great.  Far  better 
for  them  to  aim  to  be  useful.  The  use- 
ful boy  or  girl  who  has  this  as  the  rul- 
ing desire  is  sure  to  be  more  happy 
than  if  he  or  she  yearned  for  position  in 
order  to  be  considered  great. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  printed  prayer  of 
the  Moravian  Church  the  following  lan- 
guage occurs:  "From  the  unhappy  de- 
sire of  being  great,  good  Lord,  deliver 
us."  While  we  may  not  admire  the 
system  of  printing  prayers  for  people  to 
repeat,  there  is  nevertheless  in  this 
sentiment  something  to  be  commended. 
It  is  an  excellent  condition  of  feeling  to 
be  content  with  what  one  really  is,  and 
not  to  be  striving  for  something  out  of 
reach,  with  the  idea  that  it  will  make 
one  greater.  Ambition  that  spurs 
people  on  in  that  direction  should  be 
checked.  In  saying  this  we  do  not 
wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  all  should 
not  strive  after  excellence.  This  every- 
one should  do.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  greatness  should  be  sought  for  in 
order  to  have  excellence.  Some  people 
are  not  content  to  work  in  the  station  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  They  are 
discontented  with  their  lot.  They  look 
at  somebody  else,  and  think  how  fortu- 
nate that  one  is,  and  how  happy  they 
would  be  were  they  in  that  position. 

But  happiness  is  not  always  the  result 
of  outward  circumstances.  Men  and 
women  derive  their  happiness  from  with 


in.  A  contented  spirit  is  of  itself  a 
continued  source  of  enjoyment.  Poor 
men,  in  humble  circumstances  and  of 
obscure  lives,  can  be  as  happy,  and 
frequently  are,  as  the  richest  and  great- 
est in  the  land.  They  carry  their  happi- 
ness with  them,  because  they  find  it  in 
the  contented,  humble  and  thankful 
spirit  which  they  possess.  They  see 
constant  cause  for  gratitude  in  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed. 
If  in  no  other  way,  they  can  easily  per- 
ceive how  much  worse  a  position  they 
might  be  in  than  they  are.  But  a  really 
thankful  man  perceives  many  reasons 
for  praising  the  Lord  for  what  He  has 
done;  and  instead  of  looking  at  others, 
and  drawing  an  unfavorable  contrast 
between  his  position  and  that  of  others, 
he  sees  abundant  causes  for  gratitude  to 
the  Lord. 

It  is  related  of  a  Chinese  philosopher 
that  when  he  was  a  young  man  he  was 
so  poor  that  he  had  no  shoes,  and  went 
barefoot.  Hf  walked  along  one  day 
very  sad,  feeling  to  murmur  at  his  fate, 
when  he  saw  approaching  him  a  man 
with  a  peculiar  walk.  When  they  met 
he  perceived  that  the  poor  fellow  had  no 
feet,  and  was  stumping  along  without 
them.  At  this,  he  reproached  himself 
for  his  murmuring,  and  said:  "Here  is 
this  man  going  along  apparently  con- 
tented without  feet,  while  I,  who  have 
my  feet  but  only  lack  shoes,  am  repining 
and  unhapp). "  This  proved  a  great 
lesson    to  him. 

So  it  is  in  all  human  lives.  There  is 
no  position  that  we  may  be  placed  in 
which  might  not  be  much  worse;  and 
in  this  reflection  we  should  hnd  comfort 
and  cause  for  thankfulness. 

We  would  like  to  impress  upon  our 
young  readers  the  importance  of  striving 
to  be  useful  in  whatever  station  of  life 
they  may  find  themselves.      Well-applied 
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industry  will  make  every  human  b^ing 
useful,  and  no  one  can  be  truly  great 
without  being  useful.  Each  of  us  can  be 
distinguished  in  the  sphere  in  which  we 
act  by  our  usefulness. 


We  are  asked: 

"Has  an  Elder  the  right  to  call  on  a 
Priest  to  lay  hands  with  him  on  the 
sick,  the  Elder  being  mouth  or  leading 
in  prayer?" 

"Has  a  I'riest  the  right  to  administer 
to  the  sick,  there  being  no  Elder 
present? ' 

There  ought  to  be  no  question  on  this 
point.  A  Priest  holds  the  authority  of 
the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  and  while  that 
Priesthood  does  not  give  him  the  power 
to  lay  hands  on  baptized  believers  for 
the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  un- 
doubtedly gives  him  authority  to  lay 
hands  on  the  sick,  if  it  be  necessary. 
Indeed,  members  of  the  Church  can  lay 
hands  on  tne  sick  and  pray  for  their 
recovery,  though  they  have  no  right,  if 
they  rebuke  the  disease  in  the  name  of 
Jesus,  to  say  they  do  so  by  the  authority 
of  the   Priesthood. 


A  correspondent  asks: 

"Does  a  man  become  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  after  he  has  been  baptized 
and  confirmed  by  those  having  authority, 
though  his  heart  be  not  right,  or  he  has 
not  repented?" 

In  reply,  we  may  ask,  who  is  to  know 
that  his  heart  is  not  right,  or  that  he 
has  not  repented?  If  he  has  not  re- 
pented of  his  sins,  and  continues  to 
practice  iniquity,  he  can  soon  be  dealt 
with;  and  his  membership  in  the  Church 
can  be  tested,  either  by  his  repentance 
or  by  his  severance  from  the  Church. 
But  if  his  heart  be  not    right,    the   Lord 


is  his  judge,  and  not  man.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  until,  by  his 
works  and  the  spirit  he  manifests,  he 
puts  himself  in  a  position  to  be  dealt 
with. 


Some  religious  journals  are  agitating 
the  question  of  the  economy  and  wisdom 
of  keeping  buildings,  erected  often  at  a 
cost  of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  open 
only  about  si.x  hours  out  of  the  168 
hours  of  the  week.  This  is  the  case 
with  very  many  church  buildings.  There 
are  many  church  people  in  different 
denominations  now  who  say  that  such  a 
practice  is  v,fickedly  wasteful  from  a 
religious  as  well  as  an  economic  point  of 
view.  It  is  said  that  many  church 
buildings  cost  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  each;  and  as  these  are  open  only 
one  hour  in  twenty-eight  hours,  it  is 
stated  there  is  too  much  invested  for  the 
returns;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  a 
waste  of  means  to  have  such  costly 
churches  open  for  so  short  a  time. 
Some  of  these  religious  papers  show 
how  wasteful  it  is;  and  after  including 
insurance,  possible  taxes,  current  re- 
pairs, fuel,  lights,  janitor's  salary,  and 
sundries,  and  also  minister's  salaries, 
they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
results  do  not  pay  for  the  expenditure. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  the  Catholic 
churches.  They  are  open  at  all  hours, 
and  worshipers  can  enter  and  attend  to 
their  prayers  and  other  duties,  while  the 
Protestant  churches  are  closed. 


In  every  pursuit  of  life  it  is  the  effort, 
the  preparation,  the-  discipline,  the 
earnest  labor  that  makes  the  valuable 
man  in  every  department,  not  the  mere 
fact  of  his  occupying  this  or  that 
position. 
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STORIES  FROn  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON. 


Zeniff  s  Treaty  With  King  Laman. 
IV. 

When  the  Nephites  under  the  guid- 
ance of  King  Mosiah,  the  father  of 
Benjamin,  left  the  land  of  Lehi-Nephi  the 
Lamanites  came  into  their  deserted 
cities  and  there  made  their  homes. 
Later  they  followed  the  Nephites  to  the 
land  of  Zarahemla  and  made  war  upon 
them.  When  the  Lamanites  first  took 
possession  of  these  Nephite  cities  they 
found  them  in  good  repair,  but  the 
Lamanites  let  them  go  to  rack  and  ruin. 
For  they  were  an  idle  people  who 
neither  built  cities  themselves  nor  took 
care  of  those  that  they  captured  from 
the  Nephites.  So  the  walls  soon  crum- 
bled and  the  buildings  fell,  and  the 
streets  were  full  of  refuse  and  dirt. 

In  those  days  the  king  of  the  Laman- 
ites who  reigned  in  the  land  of  Lehi- 
Nephi  was  named  Laman.  We  know 
but  little  of  him  except  that  he  was  a 
very  cunning,  crafty  man,  with  great 
power  over  his  people.  With  them  the 
whim  of  a  monarch  seems  to  have  been 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They 
had  no  written  laws  for  they  did  not 
know  how  to  write,  so  what  the  king 
said  the  people  had  to  obey  or  take  the 
consequences. 

One  day  a  small  party  of  Nephites 
came  to  Lehi-Nephi.  Who  these  men 
were  we  must  now  tell  you;  as  in  our 
picture  we  see  them  making  a  treaty 
with   king   Laman. 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  Nephites 
in  Zarahemla  did  not  like  that  country 
as  well  as  they  thought  they'J[did  Lchi- 
Nephi.  So  they  wanted  to  go  back. 
They  used  to  tease  the  king  for  his 
consent  to  do  so.  After  a  time  he  gave 
it  and   a  large   party    started.      f)n     their 


way  the}'  quarreled  and  fought.  After 
the  fight  the  few  that  were  not  killed 
returned  to  Zarahemla.  In  a  little 
while  another  large  company  started. 
They  wandered  in  the  wilderness  for  a 
long  time  and  were  in  great  want  of 
food.  At  last  they  reached  the  land  of 
Nephi.  Then  their  leader,  whose  name 
was  Zenifi,  took  four  of  his  men  and 
went  into  the  city.  There  they  talked  to 
King  Laman.  He  agreed  to  remove  his 
people  from  the  lands  of  Shilom  and 
Lehi-Nephi,  so  that  the  Nephites  might 
possess  those  parts.  King  Laman  made 
this  treaty  in  the  hope  that  he  would  be 
able  to  get  Zeniff  and  his  followers  into 
his  power  and  make  slaves  of  them.  Of 
course,  when  Zeniff  made  the  treaty  he 
had  no  idea  what  was  in  Laman's  mind; 
so  he  went  out  into  the  wilderness 
where  he  had  left  his  people  and  brought 
them  all  into  the  city. 

The  Nephites  at  once  began  to  repair 
the  city  and  make  it  pleasant  and  clean 
as  it  was  when  their  fathers  dwelt  there. 
There  was  a  temple  in  the  city,  and 
Zeniff  had  priests  with  him  who  offered 
the  sacrifices  which  the  law  of  Moses  re- 
quired. But  his  people  did  not  keep 
the  law  as  strictly  as  they  should,  and 
I  little  by  little  they  grew  more  careless 
with  regard  to  the  things  of  God.  But 
they  were  a  thrifty  and  an  industrious 
people,  and  soon  grew  rich,  at  the  same 
time  they  increased  rapidly  in   numbers. 

When  King  Laman  saw  the  Nephites 
growing  rich  and  numerous  he  began  to 
fear  that  if  they  kept  on  increasing  he 
would  not  be  able  to  bring  them  into 
bondage;  he  also  grew  impatient  to  pos- 
sess their  flocks  and  herds  and  other 
goods.  So  he  began  to  stir  up  his 
people  to  annoy  and  abuse  the  Ne- 
phites. The  bad  feeling  increased  very 
fast,  so  much  so  that  when  Zeniff  had 
been  in  Lehi-Nephi  a   little    over  twelve 
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years    one    day     a     host     of    Lanianitfs  '  rows,   swords  and    cimeters,    with    clubs 


came  upon  some  of  his  people  who  were 
feeding  and  watering  their  llocks  and 
tilling    the    ground     and    began  to     slay 


and  slings  and  other  weapons,  and  then 
he  led  them  against  the  enemy.  When 
this  trouble  arose  Zeniff' s  people  turned 


them,  to  drive  off  their  flocks  and  carry  '  their  hearts  to  the  Lord,  and   they  cried 


'%^^m. 
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zeniff's  treaty  with  king  laman. 


away  their  corn.  The  Nephites  who 
could  escape  fled  to  the  city  for  safety. 
They  called  upon  Zeniff,  for  they  had 
made  him  their  king,  to  protect  them. 
He  armed   his   men    with    bows  and    ar- 


mightily  to  Him  to  deliver  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Lamanites.  God  heard 
their  cries  and  gave  them  strength  so 
that  they  drove  the  enemy  away.  There 
must  have  been  a  large  number  engaged 
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in  this  battle,  for  more  than  three 
thousand  Lamanites  were  killed,  while 
the  Nephites  lost  two  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  warriors. 

After  this  there  was  peace  for  many 
\ears;  but  when  King  Laman  died,  his 
son,  who  became  king  in  his  stead, 
be^^an  to  prepare  for  war.  During  all 
this  time  of  peace  Zeniff  had  kept 
guards  out  all  round  about  the  land,  to 
protect  the  people  and  their  flocks  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  any  attacking 
bands  of  Lamanites.  He  also  had  his 
spies  watching  the  doings  of  the  Laman- 
ites, and  they  kept  the  king  posted  of 
what  was  going  on  among  them. 

When  the  young  king  of  the  Laman- 
ites was  ready  he  began  the  war.  Zeniff 
called  all  his  men,  both  old  and  young, 
to  go  out  to  meet  them.  The  women 
and  children  he  hid  in  the  wilderness  so 
that  the  Lamanites  might  not  be  able  to 
find  them.  The  battle  that  followed 
was  a  very  fierce  onfe.  It  ended  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Lamanites  and  they  were 
driven  back  to  their  own  land.  So 
many  of  them  were  killed  that  nobody 
counted  how  many  there  were. 

Then  the  Nephites  returned  to  their 
daily  work.  They  tended  their  flocks 
and  tilled  their  farms  until  Zeniff,  who 
was  by  this  time  a  very  old  man,  died. 
Then  his  son  Noah  became  king  in  his 
stead. 


POINTS   TO   BE    REMEMBERED    IN  THIS    STORY. 

That  the  Lamanites  followed  the 
Nephites  and  occupied  the  lands  and 
cities  which  the  latter  left.  That^  they 
were  a  very  shiftless  and  idle  people 
and  took  no  care  of  the  cities  they 
thus  obtained.  That  their  king  was 
named  Laman.  That  some  of  the 
Nephites,  under  a  leader  named  Zenifl, 
returned  from  Zarahemla  to  Lehi-Neph; 
and   made    a    treaty    with   King   Laman. 


In  this  treaty  the  Lamanites  gave  up 
Lehi-Nephi  and  regions  round  about 
to  the  Nephites.  That  King  Laman 
made  this  treaty  in  the  hope  of  getting 
the  Nephites  into  his  power  and  making 
slaves  of  them.  That  the  Nephites 
grew  so  rapidly  in  wealth  and  numbers 
that  King  Laman  despaired  of  accom- 
plishing his  purpose.  He  therefore 
encouraged  his  people  to  abuse  the 
Nephites.  War  ensued  in  which  the  La- 
manites were  defeated  and  driven  back 
to  their  lands.  Several  years  of  peace 
followed,  during  which  King  Laman 
died.  That  the  young  king  again 
made  war  but  he  was  also  defeated 
with  great  loss.  That  after  a  time 
Zeniff  died  and  his  son  Noah  became 
king  of  the  Nephites. 


OUR  COUNTRY'S   FATHER. 


A  Story   for   Little  May  bell. 

"O  MAMMA,  I  want  a  new  dress  for 
the  22nd  of  February,"  said  little  May- 
bell,  coming  in  almost  breathless  with 
excitement,  and  climbing  into  her  grand- 
pa's big  arm  chair. 

"And  what  is  the  22nd  of  February  to 
be,  more  than  any  other  day,  that  my 
little  girl  should  want  a  new  dress?" 
enquired  Mamma  Ross. 

"It's  Washington's  Birthday,  and 
teacher  wants  us  to  be  fixed  nice,  'cause 
we're  going  to  march,  and  have  lots  of 
fun.  Teacher  told  us  to  learn  all  about 
Washington,  so  we  can  tell  her  tomor- 
row. Aunt  Meg  will  have  to  tell  me 
about  him,  I  guess  she  knows.  Please 
may  I  have  a  new  dress,  mamma?  I'd 
like  a  pink  <iress  like  cousin  Bessy's,  or 
else  a  blue  one  like  Annie's,  with  lace 
and  ribbon  on  it.  Please  may  I  have 
one?" 

Again  Ma)'bell  paused  for  breath,   and 
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slid  from  her  chair  to  give  her  mamma 
a  loving  embrace. 

"  What  is  it  now,  that  you  must  ap- 
peal so  earnestly  for  a  now  dress?  Arc 
you  going  to  have  a  party,  and  let  the 
best  boy  in  school  choose  the  prettiest 
girl,  or  the  girl  witii  the  prettiest 
gown?"  enquired  Aunt  Meg,  coming  in 
from  the  kitchen. 

"It's  a  birthday  party  for  George 
Washington,  and  you've  got  to  tell  me 
all  about  him,"      was  the  quick  reply. 

Suppressing  a  smile  at  her  little 
niece's  enthusiasm,  and  holding  the 
child  at  arm's  length,  Aunt  Meg  looked 
straight  into  the  bewildered  face,  and 
enquired  gravely: 

"I've  got  to  tell  you  about  him?" 

"Yes,  maam,  teacher  said  so  " 

"Teacher  said  I've  got  to  tell  you?" 

Maybell's  curly  head  dropped  in 
silence.  Then  remembering  that  Aunt 
Meg  liked  the  little  words,  "If  you 
please,"  quite  as  well  as  a  pleasant 
"Thank  you,"  her  eyes  brightened,  and 
looking  up  she  said  sweetly,  "Please 
will  you  tell  me  about  him?" 

"O,  that  sounds  better,"  and  the 
dimpled  chin  received  an  affectionate 
pinch. 

"Now,  will  you  please  bring  my 
work-basket  and  your  chair?  I'm  dread- 
fully weary  today,  so  you'll  please  wait 
on  me,  to  pay  for  the  story,  you  see." 

At  this  Maybell  bounded  awav  to  the 
dining-room  for  the  basket;  then  she 
brought  her  chair  from  the  kitchen 
where  baby  Ben  had  been  playing  horse 
with  it. 

"Maybell  thinks  you  a  veritable  story 
book,  full  of  the  most  wonderful  tales," 
observed   Mrs.    Ross. 

"Poor  child!  She  will  all  too  soon 
awake  to  a  realization  of  the  truth  that 
Aunt  Meg  is  only  a    prosy    'old    maid,' 


with  a  few  simple  facts  stored  away  in 
her  brain-box,"   laughed  Meg. 

Seated  in  her  low  rocking-chair,  with 
her  "Lady  Rebecca"  folded  lovingly  in 
the  little  mother  arms,  the  child  an- 
nounced herself  ready  for  the  story. 

"Shall  I  begin,    "Once  on  a  time?'" 

"1  don't  like  that  kind  of  stories," 
Maybell  answered. 

"Well,  let's  begin  another  way,  then, 
and  see  if  you  will  like  i^. 

"On  the  22nd  of  February,  1732,  a 
little  bundle  came  from  heaven.  I  think 
good  angels  were  sent  to  guard  it,  for  it 
was  a  choice  and  precious  parcel.  It 
was  left  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Washington, 
a  plain,  old-fashioned  place,  in  West- 
moreland, Virginia.  When  the  little 
package  was  undone,  they  found  it 
to  be  a  sweet  baby  boy;  so  they 
named  him  George  Washington.  Little 
George  grew,  and  in  a  lew  years  was  old 
enough  to  attend  school.  He  was  sent 
to  an  'old  field'  'school,  that  was  a 
school-house  built  on  an  old  field  where 
nothing  much  would  grow. 

"George  had  a  brother  named  Law- 
rence, then  a  young  man,  well  educated: 
they  thought  a  great  deal  of  each  other. 
Lawrence  liked  to  tell  his  little  brother 
of  the  wonderful  things  in  England, 
where  he  had  been  attending  school  for 
a  long  time.  But  Lawrence  did  not 
stay  long  at  home.  He  went  as  the 
captain  of  an  English  regiment  to  fight 
the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies. 

"George  loved  his  big  brother,  and 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  be  a  brave 
soldier  and  go  away  to  fight,  as  Law- 
rence had  done. 

"This  he  could  not  do,  so  be  got  his 
schoolmates  to  play  soldiers;  he  was 
their  general.  They  had  fine  sport, 
fighting  bloodless  battles  among  the 
shocks  of  dried  broom  corn  in  the  field 
around  the  school-house. 
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"In  those  days  the  people  did  not 
have  many  wagons  or  carriages,  so  they 
traveled  on  horseback.  George  Wash- 
ington was  a  good  horseman;  he  was 
not  afraid  of  the  wildest  horse.  He  had 
a  strong,  well-built  body;  but,  what  was 
better  still,  he  had  a  just  and  intelli- 
gent mind,  and  a  warm  and  generous 
heart.  Often  he  acted  as  a  peacemaker, 
settling  difficulties  among  his  playmates.  " 

"And  he  always  told  the  truth,  too. 
Papa  told  me  about  his  little  hatchet 
and  the  cherry  tree.  I  guess  you  know 
the  story,  too,  don't  you.  Aunt  Meg?" 
interrupted   Maybell. 

"I've  heard  it  when  I  was  a  little 
girl. 

"When  George  was  about  eleven 
years  old,  his  father  died.  His  mother 
taught  him  to  be  a  manly  boy,  so  that 
he  might  grow  to  be  a  noble  man.  In 
school  he  learned  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic;  he  also  studied  surveying; 
that  is,  he  learned  to  measure  land. 

"An  English  nobleman,  named  Lord 
Fairfax,  then  owned  a  great  deal  of  land 
in  Virginia.  He  hired  young  George 
Washington  to  survey  it.  In  order  to  do 
this  Washington  had  to  go  over  rough 
mountains  and  cross  swollen  streams. 
Sometimes,  too,  he  went  through 
forests  where  the  cruel  savages  had 
their  homes.  He  learned  considerable 
about  the  Indians  at  this  time  that  was 
of  value  to  him   afterwards. 

"After  this  work  was  finished,  Wash- 
ington was  appointed  major  in  the 
militia.  At  this  time  some  French 
people  were  intruding  on  the  English 
colonists.  Major  \A^ashington  was  sent 
by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  with  an 
important  letter  to  the  French  general, 
warning  him  to  keep  off  the  English 
grounds. 

"When  he  was  returning  home  his 
Indian  guide    tried  to    shoot    him.      The 


Indian  was  disarmed  and  taken  ,iesonprr 
but  was  afterward  liberated,  although 
Washington's  companion,  a  Mr.  Gist, 
wanted  to  kill  him..  Washington  was 
always  opposed  to  unnecessary  blood- 
shed. 

"One  night  while  crossing  the  Alle- 
ghany River  on  a  raft  the  pole  with 
which  Washington  was  pushing  caught 
in  the  ice.  Washington  was  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  had  hard  work  to 
get  hack  on  to  the  raft.  That  night  he 
and  Mr.  Gist  slept  on  a  little  island  in 
the  river.  The  next  morning  they  went 
the  rest  of  the  way  across  on  the  ice." 

"Our  river  is  full  of  ice.  Bessy  and 
I  went  dovvn  there  yesterday  at  recess, 
and  ughl  I'd  hate  to  fall  in  it  like 
Washington  did,"   put  in  Maybell. 

"You  may  do  it  if  you  don't  stay  away 
from  it,  and  if  you  should  fall  in  I'm 
afraid  you  woulc'n't  get  out  as  easily  as 
he  did. " 

"I'd  say  a  prayer  in  my  heart  and 
then  the  Lord  would  help  me.  Don't 
you  think  He  helped  Washington,  Aunt 
Meg?"   enquired  Maybell  reflectively. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  am  sure  our  Heavenly 
Father  helped  Washington  very  often, 
for  he  was  a  good  man,  and  although  he 
did  not  have  the  Gospel  as  we  do.  he 
loved  to  do  good,  and  he  prayed  every 
day,  else  he  could  not  have  dorfe  the 
great  work  he  did.  " 

"What  else  did  he  do?"  questioned 
Maybell  after  a  short  silence. 

"The  English  and  French  quarreled 
and  fought  over  the  lands.  Washington 
took  an  active  part  in  this  war.  General 
Braddock  was  sent  from  England  with 
a  company  of  British  soldiers  to  fight 
the  French.  He  was  a  proud  man  and 
would  not  be  advised  by  any  one.  The 
Indians  and  French  fought  from  am- 
bush. Thfy  hid  behind  rocks,  trees 
and    brush,     where     they    could    fire    on 
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their  enemies  without  being  seen  by 
them.  Washington  told  Braddock  about 
this,  and  proposed  that  some  of  the 
Virginia  troops  who  were  used  to  this 
kind  of  warfare  be  sent  as  scouts  ahead 
of  the  regular  army.  General  Braddock 
only  laughed,  saying  that  the  Indians 
would  be  afraid  of  his  well-trained  sol- 
diers, with  their  red  coats  and  glittering 
arms.  He  also  refused  the  services  of 
Captain  Jack  and  his  men,  known  as 
the  'Black  Hunters,'  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  Indian  warfare.  Cap- 
tain Jack  had  cnce  been  a  happy  man 
with  a  loving  family.  One  day  he  went 
away  to  his  work,  returning  to  find  that 
his  wife  and  children  had  been  killed 
and  his  home  destroyed  b\'  the  Indians. 
His  once  warm  heart  was  made  hard  by 
this  cruelty.  He  was  joined  by  other 
brave  and  hardy  men,  who  spent  their 
time  guarding  the  settlers  from  the  cruel 
savage,  who  learned  to  fear  the  'Black 
Hunters.'  General  Braddock  thought  he 
had  no  use  for  such  rough,  uncultered 
warriors,  so  he  sent  them  away. 

"The  British  troops  marched  on. 
When  passing  through  a  rough  forest 
country,  the  silence  was  suddenly 
broken  by  the  terrible  Indian  war 
whoop,  while  a  shower  of  arrows  and 
bullets  were  hurled  among  the  surprised 
men.  Their  red  coats  made  them  an 
easy  pre}',  they  were  such  excellent 
marks  for  the  savage  eye. 

"After  a  brave  but  fruitless  attempt 
to  withstand  their  ambushed  enemy, 
the  few  remaining  British  scldiers  fled 
in  dismay.  General  Braddock  was 
wounded  and  died  soon  after. 

"The  Virginia  troops  took  up  the 
fight,  and  after  a  hard  struggle  and 
much  suffering,  the  war  with  France 
came  to  an  end.  General  Washington 
had  distinguished  himself  in  this 
trouble." 


"But  why  did  they  call  Washington 
'Our  Country's  Father?'  That's  what 
teacher  called  him,"  and  Maybell  turned 
her  eyes  enquiringly  from  Lady  Rebecca 
to  Aunt  Meg. 

"A  few  years  after  the  French  war, 
the  English  rulers  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted the  American  colonies.  They 
turned  to  Washington  as  their  friend 
and  father,  as  the  one  to  redress  their 
wrongs,  just  as  our  little  Maybell  goes 
to  her  papa  for  comfort  and  help  when 
others  are  unkind  to  her.  Like  your 
own  dear  papa,  Washington  was  so 
kind  and  yet  so  wise  and  brave  in  right- 
ing the  wrongs  of  the  people  that  they 
considered  him  as  a  father  to  his  coun- 
try, and  called  him  such. 

"There  were  in  America  at  that  time 
thirteen  British  Colonies." 

"What  are  colonies?"  questioned 
Maybell. 

"The  British  colonies,  '  explained 
Aunt  Meg,  "were  settlements  formed  b}- 
people  mostly  from  England.  You  re- 
member reading  about  some  of  them 
who  came  in  the  ship  called  the 
Mayflower. " 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Maybell.  "And  these 
you  are  telling  me  about  were  they  and 
their  children,  and  some  others  had 
come.  The  people  had  made  thirteen 
settlements  and  called    them    colonies?  " 

"Exactly,"  said  Aunt  Meg.  "I  am 
glad  you  understand  so  readily. 

"The  English  Parliament  put  taxes 
on  them,  and  made  laws  which  were 
hard  on  the  colonists.  They  put  a 
heavy  tax  on  all  the  tea  sent  here,  and 
in  many  ways  oppressed  the  people. 
One  time  a  large  ship  loaded  with  tea 
was  anchored  in  the  Boston  harbor. 
The  people  resolved  not  to  pay  a  tax  on 
it,  so  during  the  night  some  men  went 
to  the  ship  and   threw  the   tea  over    into 
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the  ocean.  This  was  called  the  'Boston 
Tea  Party.' 

"The  Boston  tea  party  so  enraged 
the  English  Parliament  that  they  sent 
out  troops  to  punish  the  people  of 
Boston,  but  the  other  colonies  took 
sides  with  Boston,  and  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  the  first  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  was  fought  between  the 
English  soldiers  and  American  farmers, 
called   'Minute  Men.' 

"The  people  now  seeing  that  war  was 
at  hand,  wanted  a  leader  for  their  army, 
so  Congress  appointed  George  Washing- 
ton commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
armies.  Before  he  reached  Boston, 
where  the  soldiers  were  stationed,  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  had  been  fought. 
The  American  soldiers,  although  few  in 
number  and  untrained,  so  bravely 
withstood  the  well-disciplined  British 
troops  that,  cen  though  forced  to  yield 
before  the  more  powerful  army  of  the 
English,  the  Americans  felt  much  en- 
couraged. 

"Washington  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  American  forces,  kept  the  British 
army  shut  up  in  Boston  for  several 
months.  One  night  he  sent  part  of  his 
men  to  a  place  called  Dorchester 
Heights,  near  Boston.  Here  they  made 
bales  of  hay  and  made  breastworks. 
They  then  threw  bomb  shells  into  Bos- 
ton, making  it  so  warm  for  the  English 
that  they  took  to  their  ships  and  sailed 
away. 

"The  king  of  England  would  not 
grant  the  colonists  their  rights,  and 
they  were  tired  of  being  persecuted. 
On  July  4th,  177G,  the  colonists  were 
declared  to  be  free  and  independent. 
This  is  what  we  call  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  We  celebrate  the  4th  of 
July  in  honor  of  that  day,  when  our  fore- 
fathers were  declared  to  be  free  from 
English  tyranny. 


"The  colonists  then  felt  that  they 
were  fighting  for  their  country.  This 
gave  them  new  courage,  and  they  fol- 
lowed their  brave  leader,  still  trusting 
in  God. 

"Cromwell,  the  English  general, 
thought  at  one  time  that  he  had  Wash- 
ington's army  safely  prisoned  in  Tren- 
ton. He  went  to  bed  boasting  about 
his  good  luck,  and  how  easily  he  should 
capture  the  Americans  when  morning 
came.  When  morning  did  come,  to  the 
disrs'iay  of  the  English,  their  enemy  was 
gone.  During  the  night  Washington 
had  a  few  men  remain  in  camp  to  keep 
the  fires  burning  and  dig  on  the  trenches, 
so  as  to  make  all  the  noise  they  could, 
while  the  army  marched  around  the 
English  camp,  and  away  to  Princetown, 
where  a  fierce  battle  was  fought. 

"The  American  army  was  small  and 
consisted  mostly  of  poor  farmers.  They 
were  fighting  the  richest  country  in  the 
world,  and  were  growing  weak  and 
disheartened  when  the  French  sent  a 
strong,  well-equipped  army  to  their 
assistance. 

"Some  of  the  English  were  kept  in 
New  York,  expecting  all  the  time  to  be 
attacked  by  Washington;  but  this  great 
general  had  gone  with  a  greater  part  of 
the  American  and  French  armies  to 
Yorktown,  where  they  had  Cromwell  and 
his  army  hemmed  in,  as  Washington  had 
been  in  Trenton.  But  Cromwell  was  not 
allowed  to  escape  as  Washington  had 
done. 

"The  fight  was  a  hard  one  on  both 
sides.  Many  brave  deeds  were  done  by 
officers  and  soldiers.  During  the  battle 
Washington  stood  where  he  could  see 
what  both  armies  were  doing.  A  can 
non  ball  from  the  English  lines  fell 
near  him.  One  of  his  men  said  it  was  a 
dangerous  place,  and  wanted  the  General 
to  move.      Washington     calmly    replied. 
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If  you  think  so  you  are  at  liberty  to 
step  back.'  He  came  near  being  struck 
several  times,  but  I  think  good  angels 
were  near  to  keep  him   from   liarm. 

"After  a  iirni  resistance,  Cromwell 
gave  up.  The  Americans  had  con(]uered. 
This  battle  ended  the  Revolutionary 
War.  After  a  time,  peace  and  prosper- 
ity smiled  upon  the  American  people, 
but  they  needed  a  better  form  of 
government. 

"A  Congress  was  called,  and  wise 
men  framed  a  constitution,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  people  should  all  be  con- 
trolled by  a  President,  a  Vice-President, 
and  other  officers,  all  of  whom  should 
be  elected  by  the  vote  of  the  people. 

"General  George  Washington  was 
elected  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  to  go  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  was  then  the  capital. 
On  the  way  there  from  his  home  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  the  people  received  him  with 
great  enthusiasm,  giving  dinners  in  his 
honor  and  showing  him  every  attention. 
At  Trenton  he  crossed  the  same  bridge 
over  which  the  army  was  led  when  they 
outwitted  Cromwell  and  escaped  from 
Trenton  in  the  night.  This  bridge  had 
been  richly  decorated  by  the  women, 
and  as  he  passed  over  it  some  little 
girls  dressed  in  white  came  to  meet 
him  singing  a  song  of  victory. 

"Washington  served  two  terms  as 
President,  and  refused  to  be  elected  for 
a  third  term.  He  had  served  his  coun- 
try and  his  people  faithfully.  So  he 
went  to  his  quiet  home  at  Mt.  ^'ernon, 
where  his  last  days  were  peacefully 
spent,  where — ■ 

"Waiting  a  little  longer 
For  the  wonderful  change  to  come, 
He  heard  the  summoning  angel. 
Who  calls  God's  children    home. 

"When    you    are  older,    Maybell.   you 


will  learn  more  about  our  nolile  Wasli- 
ington,  and  the  brave  men  wiio  fought 
with  him.  Then  you  will  understand 
better  wfiy  we  call  him  'Our  Country's 
Father,'  and  why  we  love  and  honor 
him. 

There  comes  Benny  for  his  romp 
with  sister,"  said  .\unt  Meg,  as  a  baby 
face  peeped  through  the  door  and  a  peal 
of  merry  laughter  rang  out  upon  the  air. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


THE    SUBJECT   OF    MARRIAGE    AGAIN. 

An  English  authoress  gives  it  as  her 
opinion  that  marriage,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  is  a  failure.  She  saj  s  it  leads  to 
results  worse  than  penal  servitude,  since 
the  convict  is  at  least  sometimes  left  to 
himself.  She  ridicules  the  hone)  moon, 
and  says  it  is  often  a  ridiculous  and 
fatal  period. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  cases  which 
illustrate  the  correctness  of  her  state- 
ment; but  we  question  the  correctness  of 
her  views  so  far  as  the  Mormon  people 
are  concerned.  The  influence  of  our 
religion  has  a  great  effect  upon  the 
young  people.  Many  make  it  a  subject 
of  prayer,  and  seek  for  divine  guidance 
in  the  selection  of  their  partners.  To 
the  Latter-day  Saints  who  view  it 
properly, marriage  is  a  very  serious  affair. 
It  is  not  for  a  few  days,  or  months,  or 
\ears;  but  for  all  time  and  all  eternity. 
There  is  a  greater  probability  also  of 
our  young  people  knowing  each  other's 
tastes.  One  of  the  causes  of  such  fre- 
quent divorces  in  the  world  is  that 
young  people  marry,  quickly  exhaust  all 
they  have  to  talk  about,  and  then  dis- 
cover that  there  are  great  differences  in 
their  tastes.  There  is  a  want  of  har- 
mony, which  leads  to  these  serious  con- 
sequences. 
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The  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  in 
Great  Britain  call  attention  to  the  alarm- 
ing increase  of  madness  in  that  land, 
and  in  their  report  the}'  bring  out  the 
remarkable  fact  that  at  every  age  from 
twenty  to  sixty-five  and  upward  the 
chance  of  a  single  man  going  mad  is 
much  greater  than  the  chance  of  a  mar- 
ried man  going  mad.  Between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-four  the  "odds" 
against  the  single  man  as  compared  with 
the  married  man  are  fifty-five  to  ten--- 
that  is,  five  and  a  half  to  one;  and  these 
odds  against  the  single  man  although 
they  become  smaller  as  his  age  increases 
are  so  much  in  favor  of  the  married  man 
that  the  newspapers  who  treat  upon  this 
subject  say  that  in  sober  earnest  the 
facts  now  dug  out  and  shown  ought  to  be 
carefully  thought  over  by  all  unmarried 
men.  The  married  women  show  a 
marked  superiority  also  over  unmarried 
women  as  regards  not  going  mad;  but 
not  so  great  as  in    the  case  of  the  men. 


In  the  case  of  Latter-day  Saints  mar- 
riage ought  to  be  carefully  entered  upon. 
We  are  living  for  eternity.  We  are  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  families  that, 
according  to  our  belief,  will  continue 
at  least  through  the  Millennium — one 
thousand  years.  There  are  advantages 
which  our  young  people  have  that  are 
not  possessed  by  ordinary  people. 
Knowing  that  the  engagement  is  to  be 
of  so  lasting  a  character,  they  are  likely 
to  enter  upon  it  with  greater  care. 
They  seek  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  and  they  cultivate  love  for 
each  other.  They  do  not  exhaust  their 
loving  feelings  during  the  early  months 
of  their  married  life.  As  a  rule,  the 
tenderness  and  loving  care  which  young 
people  exhibit  toward  each  other  before 
marriage  are  continued  through  the  suc- 
ceeding   years.      One    of    the    comments 


made  upon  very  many  marriages  in  the 
world  does  not  apply  to  the  marriage  of 
our  young  people  generally,  namely, 
that  "they  saw  but  little  of  one  another 
before  ihey  were  married  and  too  much 
of  one  another  afterwards.  '  Our  religion 
gives  our  young  people  great  similarity 
of  taste,  and  this  contributes  very  much 
to  happiness. 

Young  people  of  the  right  character 
who  enter  into  the  married  condition  do 
not  get  bored  by  being  together;  they 
arrange  their  lives  so  that  the  society  of 
one  will  always  be  agreeable  to  the 
other.  Marriages  are  sure  to  be  un- 
happy where  the  parties  become  tired  of 
each  other,  and  prefer  the  society  of 
others  to  that  of  their  companions. 
Mutual  respect  must  be  cultivated;  for 
without  this,  love  cannot  exist.  The 
polite  attentions  which  lovers  show  to 
each  other  should  be  kept  up  through 
life,  and  not  be  confined  to  the  honey- 
moon. Whsre  married  people  maintain 
this  conduct  in  their  treatment  of  each 
other,  they  are  very  likely  to  lead  happy 
lives.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a 
family  where  these  amenities  are  main- 
tained. The  children  partake  of  the 
spirit  of  their  parents,  and  thev  live  in 
love  and  harmony.  The  parents  respect 
each  other,  and  the  children  respect  the 
parents.  The  influence  of  the  example 
of  the  parents  is  plainly  visible  in  the 
demeanor  of  the  children.  Even  in 
poor  circumstances,  families  who  live  in 
this  manner  are  happ3'.  Poverty  may 
sometimes  be  painful,  but  the  pain  and 
irritation  are  wonderfully  eased  where 
the   domestic  virtues   are   cultivated. 


I  have  already  given  my  views  on  the 
advantages  of  early  marriages.  As  a 
rule,  people  assimilate  in  their  disposi- 
tions and  manners  much  better  when 
they  arc  young  than   when    they  are    be- 
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yond  middle  age.  They  can  adapt 
themselves  easier  to  t^ach  other's  ways 
and  are  more  likely  to  become  congenial. 
The  absence  of  money  may  prevent  the 
procuring  of  some  comforts  and  conven- 
iences in  the  outset,  but  the  common 
exertion  and  toil  to  obtain  these  has  an 
enduring  effect  on  both  husband  and 
wife. 

Every  young  man  should  seek  to 
qualify  liimself  to  become  a  good  pro 
vider  for  a  wife  and  children.  Skill 
should  be  cultivated.  Industry  should 
be  a  fixed  habit  of  life.  Time  should  be 
valued  as  more  than  gold.  The  young 
man  who  values  his  minutes  and  his 
hours,  and  permits  none  to  pass  in  idle- 
ness, is  sure  -all  other  things  being 
equal — to  become  a  useful  citizen  and  to 
make  a  good  provider  for  a  family. 
There  ought  to  be  no  trouble  in  this 
country  for  anj'  industrious  young  man 
to  make  a  reasonably  good  livirig  for 
himself  and  family. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  girls  should 
qualify  themselves  to  be  good  house- 
wives. Every  girl,  when  she  marries, 
should  seek  to  make  her  home  attract- 
ive. The  contrast  in  the  mind  of  her 
husband  between  her  abode  and  that  of 
others  of  her  class  should  always  be  in 
her  favor.  The  husband  should  always 
have  reason  to  praise  his  wife's  quali- 
ties as  a  housekeeper.  Especially  should 
the  art  of  cooking  food  be  cultivated; 
for  though  some  ma}'  think  that  a  mat- 
ter of  but  little  importance,  experience 
will  prove  that  it  enters  largely  into 
domestic  happiness.  One  of  the  poets 
says:  I 

*:We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art; 

We  may  live  without    conscience,  and    live    without 

heart; 
We  may  live  without  friend?;   we    may  live  without 

book 
But  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks." 

Badl}'  cooked   food  is    apt    to    produce 


dyspepsia.  Dyspepsia  freniientjy  makes 
people  irritaiilc  and  bad-tempered. 
There  are  men  who  always  have  to 
watch  themselves  to  prevent  siiowing 
peevishness  when  they  are  hungry. 
Good  judges  of  human  nature,  when 
they  have  favors  to  ask  or  requests  to 
make,  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
when  the  person  whom  they  wish  to 
address  has  a  full  stomach.  Diplomats, 
and  men  who  have  schemes  which 
they  wish  to  promote,  frequently  arrange 
for  a  banquet,  or  at  least  a  good  dinner, 
at  which  they  can  prepare  the  way  for 
the  favorable  discussion  of  their  schemes. 
A  tactful  wife  will  not  fail  to  perceive 
the  effect  of  a  good,  well-cooked  meal 
upon  her  husband.  If  she  have  any 
troubles,  she  will  not  obtrude  them 
upon  him  before  he  has  had  his  meal. 
She  will  watch  her  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent a  disagreeable  subject  at  a  time 
when  she  knows  her  husband  is  in  the 
best  mood  to  hear  it.  The  husband 
also,  on  bis  part,  if  he  be  a  man  of 
gqod  sense,  will  not  come  into  his 
house,  and  when  his  wife  is  perhaps 
tired  and  fretful  through  overwork  or 
the  annoyances  which  the  children  may 
give  her,  and  thro.v  in  sight  the  cares 
and  perplexities  under  which  he  labors. 
He  should  let  all  these  slip  off  his 
shoulders  when  he  crosses  his  threshold 
Domestic  peace  and  tranquility  in  the 
family  are  most  desirable.  People  who 
live  such  lives  are  likely  to  live  to 
advanced  age.  Care  and  worry  attend- 
ant upon  earthly  existence  ought  to  be 
softened  and  overcome  by  the  sweet 
rest  and  entire  absence  from  friction  in 
the  tamil\    circle. 


He  that  never  changed  any  of  his 
opinions  never  corrected  any  of  his  mis- 
takes. 
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MARBLE  TIHE. 

"I've  got  the  biggest  marble,   boys; 

And  bet  I've  got  the  most; 

Or  will  have  when    we've    played    ten 

games," 
Said  little  Braggart  Boast. 

"I  shall  not  care,  '  replied  What  Odds; 
There  are  plenty  in  the  store; 
I  have  my  nickles  and  my  dimes, 
And  I  can  get  some  more." 


"It  matters  much  to  me,"   said  True, 
"For  gambling  leads  to  sin; 
And  playing  keeps  is  gambling, 
Whether  you  lose  or  win. 

"My  mother  says    if   boys  play   keeps. 
When  men,  if  fair  means  fail. 
They'll  likely  learn  to  cheat  and  steal 
And  may  be  sent  to  jail." 

Then  True  laid  flat  upon    the    ground 

And  said,    "You  understand. 

From    this  time    on    when    keeps    are 

played, 
I'll  never  take   a  hand." 


r--Sj3L 


But  little  Honest  True  said  this. 
"Before  the  game's   begun, 
I'd  like  to  have  it  understood, 
I  only  play  for  fun. " 

'•'Oh,   baby  doings!"   answered    Boast. 
Play  keeps;   and  where's  the  harm? 
I  would  not  spend    the    time  without; 
The  game  would  lose  its  charm." 

"What  matters    it?  what  matters   it?" 
Said  Odds,"  I   cannot  see; 
To  play  for  keeps  or  play  for  fun, 
Is  all  the  same  to  me." 


"Well,  Honest  True, get  up  and  play,  " 
Said  Braggart  Boast,  you've  won; 
What  Odds  and  I  will  learn  of  you; 
It's  best  to  play  for  fun." 

And   so  the  game  went  merrily; 
None  lost,   and  none  gained     "heaps;  " 
.A.nd  all  agreed,  to  play  for  fun, 
Was  better  far  than   "keeps." 

And  now,    dear    children,   everywhere, 
I  wish  that  all  of  you 
May  be  as    firm    for    all    that's     right 
As  little  Honest  True. 

Lula. 
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FOR  THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Salt  Lake  Cnv,  18!I8. 

Deak  Luti-k  Letter-Box:  I  would 
like  to  write  to  the  Letter-Box,  too, 
though  I  am  a  child  of  a  larger  growth 
than  most  of  you,  hut  what  of  that?  If 
1  can  write  something  to  interest  or 
encourage  my  young  friends  I  should 
like  to  do  so.  Don  t  3  ou  know,  we  can 
learn  from  each  other.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  I  heard  some  boys  say  with  a 
sniff,  "You  bet  thej-  wouldn't  write  for 
the  Letter-Box,  that  was  only  for 
'kids!"  You  see,  their  mother  had  told 
them  she  should  think  they  could  write 
letters  that  would  be  nice,  for  they  lived 
out  in  the  country,  and  one  of  them  had 
taken  a  trip  to  Arizona  a  short  time 
before,  and  some  of  the  others  had  been 
up  the  canyon  in  the  summer  and  had 
all  sorts  of  fun,  and  they  could  write 
and  spell  pretty  well,  too.  but  no, 
they  felt  above  such  things.  Solomon, 
the  wisest  man  that  ever  lived,  says: 
"A  gift  is  as  a  precious  stone  in  the 
eyes  of  him  that  hath  it!  whithersoever 
it  burneth,  it  prospereth.  ' 

These  boys  I  speak  of,  read  the  Bible 
occasionally  and  I'm  in  hopes  they'll 
come  across  this  passage  some  day. 

Now  to  speak  of  the  matter  I  wanted 
to  write  about:  How  many  of  you  do 
all  you  can  do?  Not  one  of  you.  I 
dare  say.  There  is  no  one  living  that 
does.  But  how  many  of  us  try  to  do 
the  best  we  can?  Every  boy  or  girl  that 
is  born  into  this  world  has  within  him- 
self or  herself  some  gift  or  more,  that 
should  be  improved.  Our  Father  in 
Heaven  sends  his  children  to  this  earth 
to  improve  themselves.  We  must  not 
feel  discouraged  if  we  do  not  seem  to 
get  on  as  we  should  like.  If  things  came 
too  easy  to  us  we  wouldn't  half  appre- 
ciate them  when  we  got  them.  You 
know  if  one  of  5'ou  girls  just  long  for    a 


aevi  dress  and  have  to  wait  and  work 
quite  a  while  before  you  get  it,  how 
much  nicer  it  seems  when  you  do  get  it 
and  how  much  better  care  you  take  of 
it;  now  some  of  you  may  think,  "I 
haven't  any  gift;  what  can  I  do?"  Do 
not  think  so,  for  you  have  several  of 
tliem.  Maybe  one  is  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion; or  you  can  make  good  bread  or 
sing  sweetly.  And  any  boyan  do  some- 
thing and  learn  to  do  it  well.  You  don't 
have  to  work  in  a  store  either,  to  bring 
out  your  gifts.  Why  not  turn  in  and 
make  a  garden  at  home  and  plant  some 
trees  about  the  place.  Learn  to  use 
tools  and  put  up  a  coal  shed,  if  neces- 
sary. Above  all,  whatever  you  do,  do 
it  as  it  should  be  done. 

Your  loving  Sister, 

B. 


Randolph,  Rich  County. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box;  Reading 
the  little  letters  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor made  me  think  I  would  trj' 
and  write  one  too.  My  home  is  here  in 
Randolph.  Last  Sunday  was  our  Sun- 
day School  Conference.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  Brother  Karl  G. 
Maeser,  and  he  gave  us  some  very 
good  instructions  in  Sunday  School  and 
in  Religion  Class.  It  will  be  a  long 
while  before  we  will  forget  his  bright 
smiling  face  and  the  good  counsel  he 
gave  to  us.  Superintendent  Galloway 
and  his  assistants  were  also  present,  and 
we  had  an  enjoyable  time,  which  we 
will  all  remember. 

Bertha  Spencer.     Age  lO  years. 


Dear  Letter  Box:  I  thought  I 
would  write  a  letter  to  you.  I  like 
to  read  the  letters  in  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor. I  go  to  Sunday  School.  I 
have  two  brothers  and   one  sister;    their 
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names  are    Harold,     Willie,    and    Aijnie 
Child.      I  am  nine  years  old. 
^Your  friend, 

Thomas  Child. 


Richmond,  Utah. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box. — We  take 
the  Juvenile  Instructor.  I  like  to  read 
the  little  letters.  I  do  not  go  to  school 
now,  as  the  people  ot  Richmond  are 
building  a  new  school-house,  and  it 
isn't  finished.  It  is  the  largest  and 
prettiest  building  in  our  town.  It  has 
eight  large  rooms  in  it.".^I  am  in  the 
Third  Reader.  I  am'^  nine  years  old. 
Your  little  friend, 

Chersia  Monson. 


Newland,    Nev. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box:      My  sister 
has  been  tellig  me  about  the  letters  she 
has    written     to    the     Juvenile.      I    will 
write  one. 

I  am  a  little  boy,  nine  years  old.  1 
go  to  school,  and  study  reading,  arith- 
metic, physiology  and  spelling. 

I  have  four  sisters  and  three  brothers. 
I  won't  write  any  more. 

I  am,  your  new  writer, 

Samuel  D.   Rice. 


Benjamin,  Utah. 

Dear  Little  Letter-Box — I  will 
write  a  short  sketch  of  our  old  horse, 
Mag. 

Papa  used  to  hitch  her  to  the  cart, and 
then  she  would  take  Fred  and  me  to 
school,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
When  we  got  there,  we  would  tie  up  the 
lines  and  start  her  home.  She  was  very 
care/ul  to  avoid  running  into  anything. 
When  she  got  to  one  of  our  neighbor's, 
she  would  stop  to  drink,  and  when  she 
got  through  she  would  back  out  of  the 
hole  and  go  home. 

Isabel  Davis.      Age  lO. 


Herriman,  Utah. 
Dear  Little  Letter-Box.  —  I  have 
never  written  to  the  Letter-Box.  I  go 
to  school.  My  studies  are  Second  Reader, 
arithmetic,  language  and  spelling.  I 
was  nine  years  old  on  the  4th  of  De- 
cember. I  have  three  brothers  and 
three  sisters.  Their  names  are  Henry, 
Walter,  Bertie,  Florence,  Lily  and 
May. 

Your  new  friend, 

Arthur   W.    Crane. 


Sugar  House  Ward,    Utah. 
Dear    Letter-Box:      Where  I  live    in 
Sugar    House    Ward    is     a     very    pretty 
place.      I  go  to  Sunday  School   and    like 
it  very  much. 

We  have    a  little    pet  calf,     and    when 
mamma  goes  out  and  calls    Pet,    Pet,    it 
comes    and    runs    around    her    after    its 
milk.      It  is  black  and  white. 
Your  new  friend, 

fosephine  Jensen.    Age  ii  years. 


Herriman,  Utah. 
Dear  Letter-Box. — I  have  a  calf 
named  Cherry,  which  is  red  and  white. 
Its  mother's  name  is  Daisy.  She  is 
black,  and  very  gentle.  She  has  had 
four  calves — one  that  was  black,  two  red 
and  white,  and  one  that  was  all  white. 
Three  of  them  have  died.  Daisy  and 
Cherry  like  to  be  together.  Sometimes 
they  like  to  have  a  run  all  around  the 
farm.  I  go  to  school.  My  teacher's 
name  is  George  Udell.  He  is  very 
kind. 

fohn  Robert  Osborne.    Age  \o   vers. 


Radford,  Nottingham,  England. 

I  am  a  little  Mormon  boy,  ten  years 
old.  I  was  baptized  Feb.  4th,  1895,  by 
Elder  Tuckett,  of  Salt  Lake  City.  1  go 
to  Sunday  School;  have  been  going  for 
six  years.      We  have  kind  teachers,     but 
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few  children.  I  like  to  read  the  Juve- 
N'lLE  Instruc'ioh  ;  the  missionaries  lend 
it  to  us.  My  father  is  President  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association,  which 
is  well  attended  by  the  Saints. 
Yours  truly, 

Artliur   T.   Heuson. 

Aurora,  Utah. 
Dear  Lettkr-Box:  My  sisters  read 
the  little  letters  to  me  and  I  like  them 
very  much.  I  have  six  sisters  and  three 
brothers.  Our  baby  is  two  months  old. 
It  has  dark  blue  eyes. 

Your  little  friend, 
Ethel  Curtis.      Age  7  years. 


Mathew  Ward,  Graham  Co.,  Arizona. 
Dear  Letter-Box.  —  We  had  a  good 
time  on  Christmas.  I  got  a  trunk  on 
the  tree.  We  had  a  dance.  I  have 
four  brothers  and  three  sisters.  Our 
baby  is  fifteen  months'  old,  and  he 
plays  with  a  little  wagon  in  the  yard. 
I  go  to  school  and  am  in  the  fourth 
reader. 

Helen  Greenhalgh.      12  years  old. 


Mathew,  Arizona. 
Dear  Letter-Box.  —  I  had  a  nice 
Christmas.  For  presents  I  got  a  story 
book,  some  candy  and  nuts,  and  a  tin 
turtle.  A  string  is  fastened  to  the  tur- 
tle, and  when  I  pull  it  and  let  go  the 
turtle  will  run  quite  a  way.  I  have  four 
brothers  and  two  sisters  living;  one 
brother  and  one  sister  died  when  thej' 
were   babies. 

Guy   V.   Lavioreaux.      10  years  old. 


Colonia  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  I  am  only  a 
little  boy,  hut  I  thought  I  would  like  to 
write.  I  was  eight  years  old  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1898.      I   love  to    hear 


from  the  little  bo\s  and  girls.  1  live 
down  here  in  Mexico,  but  I  have  a  great 
many  relations  in  Utah.  1  was  born 
there.  I  go  to  school,  also  Primary  and 
Sunday  School,  and  like  to  go  very 
much.  My  teacher  is  Sister  Sarah  Clay- 
I  son,  and  we  all  love  her.  I  have  two 
brothers.  Clyde  is  four  years  old  and 
Angus  is  two. 

I  could  write  more,    but   will    stop    for 
this  time. 

With  love,   I   remain  a  new   writer, 
John  E.    Wall. 


Provo  Bench,  Utah. 

Dear  Letfer-Box.  —  I  will  try  to  tell 
of  a  direct  answer  to  prayer.  It  was  in 
May  1880,  that  my  pa  was  so  sick  with 
the  rheumatism  that  he  could  do  no 
work.  Grandpa  had  to  see  to  every- 
thing putting  in  the  grain  and  all  the 
hard  work.  One  evening  when  grandpa 
came  home  very  tired  the  cows  had 
strajed  away  and  he  had  to  go  and 
search  for  them.  This  made  my  pa 
feel  very  bad,  and  he  prayed  very 
earnestly  that  the  Lord  would  bless 
grandpa  especially,  and  not  let  him  feel 
tired. 

When  grandpa  returned  with  the  cows 
he  said  that  as  he  went  there  was  a 
refreshing  feeling  that  came  upon  him, 
and  he  felt  as  young  and  as  strong  as 
he  could  remember  of  ever  feeling  in 
his  life  and  he  was  then  64  years  old. 
We  think  it  was  shown  that  the  Lord 
had  directly  answered   pa's   prayer. 

Edith  Pt  estwich.      10  years  old. 


We  may  divide  thinkers  into  those 
who  think  for  themselves  and  those  who 
think  through  others;  the  latter  are  the 
rule,  the  former  the  exception.  Only  the 
light  which  we  have  kindled  in  ourselves- 
can  illuminate  others. 


Awarded 

Highest   Honors— World's   Fain 

Gold  Medal— Midwinter  Fai* 

•DR. 

^  CREAM 

BAKING 
POHOER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grap     Jream  of  Tartar  Powder.    Free 
from  Amm     .a,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

In  all  the  great  Hotels,  the  leading 
Clubs  and  the  homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream 
Baking  Powder  holds  its  supremacy 

40  Years  the  Standard. 

ODD  LOTS  IN  WEfl'S  SOUS 


Some  300  suits  in  this 
lot  and  every  one  a  top 
notch  value.  We  want  no 
hold  overs  here.  They're 
the  best  values  we've  had 
this  season,  but  the  lots 
are  broken.  Only  a  few 
sizes  of  each  left,  so  they 
must  be  cleaned  out.  This 
is  how  we  propose  to  do  it: 


$  9.00  suit  for  $  7.50 

10.00  suit  for     7.50 

12.00  suit  for     9.00 
15.C0  suit   for  11.50 

18.00  suit  for    13.50 

20.00  suit  for 

25.00  suit  for 


14.50 
19.00 


lEvery  over  coat  and  ulster 
in  the  house  must  be  sold. 
Big  cut  in  prices. 

ONE  PRICC 


J.  P.  GARDNER, 

136-138  nain  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah. 


K66D  Money  ai  Home 

By  Insuring  in  the         J 

HOME 
FIRE 


UTAH 


OF 


HEBER  J.  GRAKT  &  CO., 

General  Agents. 


Dr.J.B.^eysor 

DENTAL  PARLORS. 

1-2-3-9 

240  Main  St.,  First  Dier  Rortb 
of  Walker  House. 


BEJlTISTHV 


UP  TO 
-t^-DATE 


Good  Set  of  Teeth f  8.00 

Best  Set,  No  Better  Made 10.40 

Amalgam  or  Silver  Fillings l.OO 

Gold  Fillings From    1.00  up. 

Teeth  Cleaned 1.00 

Solid  Gold  Crown 6.«0 

Come  In  the  morning  and  wear  your  new  teeth  home 
at  night. 

GOLD  BRIDGE  WORK, 

OOST    PER    TOOTH,  $5.00 

PORCELAIN  CROWNS, 

CANT  BE  TOLD  FROM  NATURAL  TEETh,  $5.00 

GROWN  AND  BRIDGE  WORD  A  SPECIALTY. 

»K«  Clialltnf  Competition  In  llilt  Specialty  olthor  at  to  frice  or 
Qaalltr  ol  Work  at  an/  Prite. 


CURRENT  TIME  TABLE. 

IN  KFKKCT  FEBRUARY  6th.  1898. 
LEAVES  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.   2— For  I'rovo,  Grand  Junction  and  all 

points  East  9:0)  a.  m. 

No.    4 — For  ProTo,  Grand  Junctlou  and   all 

points  East 7:4Up.  m. 

No.  6 — Fi)r  Bingham.  Mt.  Pleasant,  Manti, 
Belknap,  Richfield  and  all  intermediate 
points 8:00  a,  m. 

No.  8— For  Eureka,  Payson,  Prove  and  all 
intermediate  points   5:00  p.  in. 

No.    3— For  Ogdenard  the  West  9:10p.m. 

No.    1— ForOgdeu  and  the  West 12:30  p.m. 

No.  42— Leaves  Salt  Lake  City  for  Park  City 

and  intermediate  points  at 5:00  p.  m. 

ARRIVES  AT  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

No.  1— From  Binnham,  Provo,  Grand  Junc- 
tion and  the  East  12:20p.m. 

No.  3— From  Provo,  Grand  Junction  and  the 
East 9:05p  m. 

No,  6 — From  Provo,  Bingham,  Eureka,  Belk- 
nap, Richfield,  Manti  and  all  intermediate 
points   6:25p.m. 

No.  2— From  Ogden  and  the  West 8:50  a.  m. 

No.  4 — From  Ogden  and  the  West 7:30 p.  m. 

No.  7— From  Enreka,  Payson,  Provo  and  all 
Intermediate  points 10:00  a.  m. 

No.  41.— Arrives  from  Park  City  and  Inter- 
mediate points  at  .     . 9:45  a.  m. 

Only  line  running  throu^^b  Pullman  Palace  Sleeping 

Cars  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 

City  to  Denver  via  Grand  Junction,  and  Salt  Lake  City 

to  Kansas  City  and  Chicago  via  Colorado  points. 

TICKET  OFFICE,  103   W.  SECOND  SOUTH   STREET. 

POSTOFFICE  CORNER. 
D.C.DODGE,    S.  H.  BABCOCK,    F.  A.  WADLEIGH, 
Gen'l  Manager.     Traffic  Manager.     Gen'l  Pas-<.  Agt. 


New  Olid  Correct  Stvles  of   ^  ^    J 
WEDDING  NOTES 

AND 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sead  for  Samples 

QCORGC  Q-  C7XNN0N  &  SONS  CO. 

Salf  Lake  an/,  Utah. 


c 
c 


-^^S  St  so  TUmilS  STRSST. 
SALT    LAKE    CITY 

Dry  Goods,  snoes. 
Notions,  m. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE 

fn.K-THomnsj 


Oreoon  Stiori  Line  R.  R., 

<JporatlnK  H21  [iiiles  of  Uitiiriiail 
througli  tlie  thriving  Status  of 

UTAH,  IDAHO,  WYOMING, 

OREGON  and  MONTANA. 

THE  ONLY^ROAD 

to  BUTTE,  HELENA,  PORTLAND, 
and  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 


Pour  Daily  Trains  Between 
SALT  LAKE  CITY  and  OGDEN 

The  POPULAR  LINE  to  all  Utah  Mining  Dlstrlets 

THE  ONLY  ROAD  TO  MERCUK. 


THE  FASTEST  SERVICE 
In  Connection  with  the 

UNION    PACIFIC    SYSTEM 

TO  ALL  POINTS  EAST. 


Buy   your  tickets    via    the    "SHORT    LINE," 
Utah's  Fastest  and  Best  Railroad. 

City  Ticket  Office,  1 00  W.  2nil  Soutli,  Sait  Lal(e  City. 

S.  W.  ECCLES,  D.  E.  BUKLEY, 

Qen'l  Traffic  Mgr.         Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agt 
W.  H.  BANCROFT, 
Vice-President  and  Qen'l  Manager. 


We  Have'em  on  the  List. 


Peoples  Co-op Lehi 

American  Fork  Co-op American  Fork 

G.  S.  Wood  Mer,  Co Springville 

Spanieii  Fork  Co-op Spanish  Fork 

A.    S.  Huisti Payson 

Cooper,  Pyper  &  Co Nephi 

S.  P.  Eggertsen  Co Provo 

Fairview  Co-op Fairview 

O.   F.   Coolidge Manti 

J.   S.    Jensen Salina 

O.  P.  Borg Richfield 

Hammond  &  Co Moab 

The  celebrated  FULLER-WARREN  CO's 
STOVES  and  STEEL  RANGES  are  on  sale 
with  all  of  the  above;  also  at  our  Branches,  Idaho 
Falls  and  Montpelier,  Idaho,  Logan  and  Ogden, 
Utah  and  in  this  city. 

We  show  greater  variety  than  any  house  west 
of  Chicago. 

Our  reference  as  to  quality  is  the  thousands  of 
customers  who  have  purchased  FULLER -WAR- 
REN STOVES  &  RANGES  from  us  in  the  past 
tew  years. 

CO=OP  WAQON    &  MACHINE  CO. 

Exclusive  agents  "Common  Sense  Sleds," 
Utah  and  Idaho. 

Gs;0.  T.  ODELL,  GEN.  MGR. 


LION  DRUG  5TOPE" 

No.  302  South  State  Street  have  the  exchisive  sale  in  Salt 
Lake  of  Victor's  Anti-Dyspeptic  Powder.  If  taken  regu- 
larly for  a  few  weeks  will  completely  eradicate  every  trace 
of  the  troubles  arising  from  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Cramps, 
Heartburn,  Sick  Headache,  Souring  or  Rising  of  Foods,  and 
all  diseases  that  arise  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  yield  at  once  to  the  healing  powers  of 

Victor's  Anti-Dyspeptic  Powder. 


G.    P.    HB7VYPHILU    ^    ^ 


SUCCESSOR    TO 

F=EL-T    BROTHeRS. 


In   connection   we   have    Bakery,  Restaurant 
and  Delicatessen. 


Fred  Barrow, 


C.  S.  Martin. 


"COAL  UP!"     ^,n  '" 

,.^.^^_^^^^____i>___^^^  iillea  your 
Coal  Bins  with  Coal  for  the  Fall  and  Winter? 
If  not  give  us  your  orders.  We  guarenTEE 
to  give  you  good  clean  coal  and  FULL 
WEIGHT. 

Note  the  address : 

C.  S.  MARTIN  COAL  CO. 

No.  4  West  First  South  Street. 
Yard 'Phone  596.  Office 'Phone  520. 


Joseph   E.  Taylor,  Pioneer   Undertaker   of   Utah. 


CO 


(9 
tS) 


Manufacturer  and  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Metallic, 
Wood  and  Cloth  Covered  Coffins  and  Caskets. 

Full  line  of  Coffin  Furnishings  kept  constantly 
OD  h«nd. 


S3 


00 

o 


Telephone  and  telegraph  orders  promptly  filled. 

Open  Day  and  Night. 
Factory  and  Warerooms  No.  253  E.    ist  South, 
one  and  a  half  blocks  east  of  Theatre. 


It  Will  Pay  You  ^  ^ 

To  cxaiiiiiic  our  sliow  cases  and  see  our 
superior  work  to  others.  Then  come 
and  have  your  Photos  taken  by  us. 
Cabnet  frame  J2.00  to  $:i.M)  per  dozen. 
Best  work. 

P.  S. — Do  not  send  your  Photograph 
east  or  give  them  to  an  agent  to  have 
them  enlarged.  Come  to  us  first  and 
see  ours  and  compare  with  those  you 
have  had  done  by  agents,  and  you  will 
give  us  your  orders. 

MATSON  BROS. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

2i2>^  STATE  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


The  Young  Men 

That  contemplate  going  on  missions  will  find  at  our 
manufacturing  establishment  the  finest  line  of  Travel- 
ing Bags  and  Trunks  in  the  city  at  prices  below  com- 
petition. We  make  especially  low  prices  to  elders  going 
on  missions.  We  carry  everything  in  the  line  of  Bags, 
Valises,  and    Gents  Toilet    and  Manicure  Sets. 

HUL-BERT    BROS. 

232  Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  Gty,  Utah. 


^a£.    S.     pierce, 

DEALKR  IN 

SCHOOL  DESKS,  BLACKBOARDS,  MAPS, 
CHARTS,  GLOBES,  ETC. 

No  waiting  for  goods.    Lowest  Prices.    Send  your 
orders  in  before  the  sizes  you  want  are  gone. 

SENIJ   FOR  V'ATALO<;rE. 

501,     505.    &    507    CONSTITUTION     BUILDING. 

SALT  LAKE  CITV^   UTAH, 

AMERICAN  BISCIIT  &  MA\IF'G  CO., 

SUCCESSORS  TO   UTAH   CRACKER     FACTORY. 

HENRY  WALLACE,  Mgr 

Silver  Brand  of  Fine  Crackers. 

442  S.  2nd  West  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 


BURN 

Castle  Gate  and 

Winter  Quarters 

COAU 


*ir^ 


r^m 


The    Best   in    the    Mof  ket  ' 


MINED  IN  UTAH 


P.V.GOflUGOMP'Ny 

D.J.  SHAI^P,  fig«nt 

w  t  Mi  81.      mm\  m. 


SALT  LAKE  NIRSERY  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

State  Road  between  llth  and  12th  South  St. 


>^^       PARK  AND 

■miSWmBsA    LANDSCAPE 

GARDENING 

Growers  and  Importers  of  Choice  Nursery  Stock. 


M.  CHRISTOPHERSO^,  riANAQER. 

Utah  CoTimercial  and  Savings  Bank. 

F.  Aaerbaeh  &  Bro 

DRY  GOODS,  FIlflCY  GOODS,  IWILLINERY, 
CARPETS,  SHOES,  ETC. 


SPICTOI 


PEOPLE'S 


'*"  FAVORITE 


Trains  Leave  and  arrive  Salt  Lake  City  as  follow! : 
(In  effect  March  16,  1897.) 


LEAVE : 
'■The  Overland  Limited"    for  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  St  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 

Denver  and  Park  City 7  00  a.  m 

"The  Fast  Mail"  for  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 

Omaha,  Kansas  City  and  Denver 6  26  p.  m 


AKKrVB: 
"The  Overland  Limited"  from  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Denver 
and  Park  City 3  10  p.m 

"The  Fast  Mail"  from  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Denver 3  30  a.  m 


E^tabliBl^ed  1864. 


Oije  prioe  to  /111. 


City  Ticket  Office  201  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Telephone  No.  665. 

Only  one  night  on  the  road  to  Omaha,  two  nights 
to  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Other  lines  one  night  ad- 
ditional. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  the  only  line  through  to  above 
points  without  change  of  cars,  and  the  only  line 
operating  Buffet  Smoking  and  Library  Cars  and 
Pullman  Dining  Cars,  with  11  and  12  hours  quickest 
time  to  Mo.  Riv.  and  Chicago  respectively. 

H.  M.  CLAY, 

General  Agent. 


Does  Tl^is  Interest  You.? 

Suits  Made  to  Order  from  $15  and  Op. 


Nothing  neater,  or  more  lasting,  or  better^fit- 
ting  in  stylish  suits  can  be  made  than  is  made  by 
a  skillful  and  experienced  tailor.  We  don't  claim 
to  be  the  only  tailors  on  earth,  but  we  believe 
there  is  not  a  tailor  East  or  West  who  can  turn 
out  anything  better  in  the  suit  line  than  we  can. 
Experience  is  one  thing  in  onr  favor,  especially 
in  the  cutting,  which  is  the  most  difficult  thing  m 
tailoring.      Full  Dress  Suits  a  specialt}'. 


JOHN  HflGMflN  &  SON. 

Fashionable  Tailors, 

172  STATE  STREET.  SALT  LAKE  GIT. 


CLEANLINESS   IS   NEXT   TO   GODLINESS. 


<v— 


Salt  Itake  Hot  Springs  Sanitariam  Go. 


Private 
Plunges 

and   Tub 

Baths. 

w    « 
The  Baths  are  Recommended 
by    all   the    Leading    Phy- 
sicians of  the  city. 

e   e 

EVERYTHING  First-Class 
and  run  in  a  Genteel  Man- 
ner. The  Ladles  Hair  Dressing 
and  Massage  Department  is 
Superior  In  its  appointments. 
Mrs.  Albrloh,  the  Matrom, 
gives  Massage  Steam  and  Elec- 
tric Baths.  Swimming  Lessons 
for  Ladles  and  Children.  Rus- 
sian Baths  and  Massage  for 
Men. 

The  Towels  and  Suits  are 
washed  by  the  Empire  Steam 
Laundry. 


«   TWO  IiONG  POOhS. 


G.  W.  HARVEY,  M.  D., 

54  W.  3rd  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


.TuBtaildeil  an  elegant  Sulphur 
Turkish  Bath  and  Treatment 
Ronm  for  the  treatment  and 
euro  of  Rheumatism,  Diabetes, 
Rrights  Disease.  Catarrh  of  Nose, 
Throat  or  Stomach,  Dysentery. 
Dyspepsia,  Lead  Poisoning. 
Obesity,  Gravel,  Nervous  Pros- 
tration from  any  cause,  Par- 
alysis, Bronchitis,  Blood  Poison- 
ing iir  Liquor  Habit. 

A  thoroughly  competent  Phy- 
sician and  Surgeon  is  in  charge 
wlio  will  diagnose  and  prescribe 
for  patients,  and  any  one  in 
need  of  medical  or  sanitary  aiil 
cannot  do  better  than  talce  a 
course  of  treatment  at  our  sani- 
tarium. 

For  further  particulars  call 
upon  or  write  the  consulting 
physician. 


The  one  thing  you  miss  at  your  breakfast 

Table    (Fresh    Roasted    Coffee) 

can   be   found   at 

Thomayer  Sl  Stephenson, 

Tea  and  Coffee  House. 


f&p 


JOHNSON 

IKODRK  HEADQUARTERS 


We  Boast  all  our  Coffee.  Goods  delivered  to  all  parts  of  City 
4  J  South  West  Temple  St., 
— SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


Everything  for  the  Kodak. 

IKODAK  PICTURES   FINISHED- 

C.    E     JOHNSON,   SUPT. 


Mail  us  your  exposed  films  to  finish. 
Order  your  fresh  films  from  us.  Note  our 
address,  it  is  simply 

THE  JOHNSON  CO.,  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 


AS 


ERECTED  BY  ELIAS  MOBRIB  &  SONS  CO., 
MONT  OLIVET  CEMETABY. 


,  Eld. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AHD  DESIGNS 


21  to  31  W.  South  Temple  St,      SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


H.  W.   BROWN 


T.   R  BLACK. 


Salt  Lake  Saddlery  Co. 

HOIU£  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARNESS  and  SflDDItERY 

^pim  op  niili  DHSCI^IPTIO)4S. 

Dealers   ii) —»t^ 

Saddlery,  Hardware, 
Leather,   Whips. 
\  Season  Goods,  Etc, 

THE  ONLY  UP-TO-DATE  FACTORY  AND 

HARNESS  STORE  IN  THE 

STATE. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


17  W.  Second  South  Street. 


State  Street  Shoe  Store 


Is  the  place  for  Bargains  in 


SHOES 


We  have  a  real  nobby  solid  stock 
shoe  for  boys  and  girls  at  f  1.00. 
Can't  be  beat.  We  are  the  friends 
ol  the  working  man.  Here  is 
what  we  have  (or  you:  A  solid 
full  stock  Grain  Leather  Shoe  for 
|1.15  and  up.  A  fine  ladies  shoe 
at|1.50  and  up.  Impossible  to 
duplicate.  We  also  carry  a  com- 
plete line  of 

FINE  GOODS     jt    ji    ^ 

at  prices  lower  than  has  ever 
been  offered  in  this  city.  Give 
us  a  call.  In  connection  we  run 
a  first  class  shoe  repairing  shop, 

STATE  STREET  SHOE  STORE, 

217    STATH    STRHBT. 


THE  CRAGER  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS, 


Iron   and  Steel 

Fences, 

Flower  Stands, 
Window  Orands 


-AND — 


Can  funush  References  from  Leading  Firms  in  City  and  State. 


/lec  K'Nt^S  OF 
Fancy  Wire 

— AND — 

^  Iron  Work* 


We  make  a  specialty  of  Cemetery  and   City  Lot  fences,  in  endless  design  and 
will  guarantee  our  prices  lower  than  the  same  quality  of  fence  can  be  laid  down  for 
rom  the  east.      If  you  want  anything  in  this  line  we  should  be  pleased  to  have  ycu 
call  at  our  factory,  54  Market  Street,  or  write  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


J*    Jf*    JF*    t^^    *2^    «^* 

One  hundred 
of  these  High 
Grade    Singer 

Sewing  Ma- 
chines to  be 
given  away 
during  the 
year.  See  the 
next  number 
of  this  paper 
for  particulars. 

jw  J*  j^  jr*   rf*  tS^ 


Singer  Sewing  Machines 

Are  so  simple  that  the  youngest  can  understand  them. 
^  So  easy  that  the  oldest  can  work  them. 


106  years  old. 


(Taken  from  Life.) 


5  years  oid. 


Such  easy  terms  that  anybody  can  purchase  one.   « 

The  Singer  Manufacturing  Co. 

OFFICES     IN     EVERY     CITY     IN    THE    WORLD. 


iiliE  GOODS  lll[  HE  m  m  II 1  no  HE  CIEBPESI. 


Men's  all  Wool   Suits 

Home-Made. 
7.50,  10.00,  12.50,  15.00 

Youths  all- Wool  Suits, 
ages  13  to  19 
Home-Made. 

6.50,  7.50,   8.50     10.00 


Children's  all-Wool 

Suits,  4  to  13  years 

3.00,  4.00,  45.0. 

Ladies,  Misses  and 

Child's  Hose 

Home-Made 

20c.,  to  40c.  per  pair. 


1898 
Single    and   Double 

Shawls 
1000  Shoulder  Shawls. 


Men's  Home-Made 

Hats,  better  and 

cheaper  than  Eastern 


Our  Mills  are  selling  an  immense  amount  of  Cioth  to  Eastern  Tailors.  Be 
patriots  and  wear  a  Home-Made  Suit.  We  guarantee  a  first-class  nt  and  first-class 
trimmings.  SPECIAL  ATTENTION   PAID  TO  ORDERS  BY    MAIL. 

Cutler  Bros,  Agents  Provo  Woolen  Mills, 

36  JWain  Street,  Salt  Liake  City. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ^  ^  .^ 


r 


PIANOS  and  ORGANS, 

GUITARS,  MANDOLINS,  Etc., 
SHEET  MUSIC  and  MUSICAL 
MERCHANDISE. 

SEWING  MACHINES, 
BICYCLES, 


Largest  Stock  in  the  State. 
Cheapest  Place  to  Buy. 


VOUrSlG  BROS.  CO., 

SflliT  IiHKE   CITV. 


DAYNES    &    CO  ALTER. 


TH 


SKLT     LMKe     7VYUSIC     DeMLeRS 

Now  occupy  the  former  location  of  COALTEE  &  SNEL- 
GEOVE.  PIANOS  $10  per  mouth.  OEGANS  $7  per 
month.  Publishers  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Anthem  Book.  Cata- 
logue  free.     [DAYNES   &    COALTEE,  74  Main  Street 


POWDER 

Absolulel/  Pur* 


There  is 
no  substitute  for 

ROYAL 

Baking  Powder. 


POWDER 

Ab»oluicly  Pur* 


The  Henry  Dinwoody  Furniture  Company 

Baby  Carriages,  Refrigerators,  Furniture,  Carpets, 
Wall  Paper,  Stoves  and  Crockery,  J-J-J-J-J;J-j^j^ 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


37  W.  First  South  Street, 


It  is  well    known    that    this  famous    Institution    was 
originally    organized     for    the     importation  of 


G^n^^s^  yVi^KCh^n^^^s^ 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable 
place  -n  Utah  for  the  purcliaser  of  Dress  and  Dry 
Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments,  Boots,  Shoes 
^and*<21othing,  Carpets  and  Wall  Paper,  Groceries, 
Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crocker}-,  Glass, 
Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  etc.,  whether  the 
intent  to  buy  at  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent. 


'fW£m 


Hpy^^ 


'J 


£^, 


money  Saved     ' 
Tsinone^  earned. 

THiNK  OF  IT  CONSUMERS! 

A  Perfect  Baking:    Powder  at    the 
Following  Prices:  J*  j*  j* 

5  Ounce  (Ian  =  lOc 
S  Ounce  Can  =  1 5c 
1 6  Ounce  Can  =    25'c 

r.viry  Can  gu.^R.\nteeu  EQL'.'.l  to   llie 

VKRV    BEST. 

YOUR  GROCER  SELLS  IT. 


Manufactured  by  .^  .^t  •?• 

Cbe  U.  S.  Baking  Powder  Co. 
of  Salt  Cake  City. 


